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‘rie le Galais, and his grandfather, John Thor- 


eau, was baptized April 28, 1754, and took the 


_ Catholic sacrament in the parish of St. Helier, 
(Isle of Jersey,) in May, 1773. Thus near to 
‘to old France and the church was our Yankee 


boy. 


| He drove his cow to pasture, barefoot, like 


other village boys, and was known among the 
lads of his age as one who did not fear mud or 
water, nor paused to lift his followers over the 
ditch. §o in his later journeys, if his compan- 


, jon was footsore and loitered, he steadily pur- 
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Aoetroy. 


For the Commonwealth. 
THE THIRD DECADE. 
On the Celebration of the Anti-Slavery Society, at 
Philadelphia, December, 183. 


They quiet left behind, 

5 Aud station they resigned, 

Pilgrims afur for Freedom and for Truth! 
At Duty’s high behests, 
They stifled in their breasts 

The eager longings of the heart of youth; 
And theirs were scorn and shame 
Instead of love and fame, 

Peril obscure, and pain that hath no name. 


Theirs was the prophet’s wo,— 
Misfortune to forekuow 

Yet plead and warn in vain of judgment near: 
The dreamer to awake, 
The reveller’s cup to break, 

Heralds of wrath and oracles of fear! 
To mock with bitter sneer— 
To chide with frown austere— 

Harsh tasks for loving heart, unwilling seer! 


Or soon or late, the World is fiercely just! 

This they knew, and stood serene, and 6aw 
The years xo by, and mock their trust 

In Order and in Law. 

They waited: Lut they wait no more. Behold! 
The hour 1s of the wrath which they foretold. 
O! whe can doubt in such an hour as this, 
For nations ax for men there is a Nemesis? 


They ask not tardy honors at your hands— 
Statue, or tong, or wreath! 
They are avenged! The future shall requite 
Or, if not here, above! They sowed the seeds 
Of thoughts, ye reap to-day in glorious deeds : 
Yet theirs were nobler, but for whom the night 
Of evil dreams, in which re lay as long, 
Derf to the warning voice. the awakening song, 
Jad deepening brought unknown the sleep of death. 


Yet listen to the voices deep, 
Which could not flatter nor fawn 
In the darkness of days agone: 
This the only boon they crave 

Whose heavy eyelids long for sleep 
Within the quiet grave. 

ten! ‘tis selfish wisdom which commands: 
‘or mar with little hearts the labor of their hands! 


THE CRAVAT. 


BY HJIENRY PYMN. 


| 
A silken laaso rownd my neck 
Dear cousin throws—amnd lo I'm caught. 
Nor may I ever wish to break 
The bonds her loving hands have wrought. 


1. 
O than the finest silk more fine, 
And stronger than the bolts of Jove, 
The subtile mesh they easy twine, 
Which kuits me to the hearts I love! 


Hl. 
This thread, nor gods nor men can part, 
Nor time, nor change, nor mortal strife, 
Is spun from out a noble heart, 
And strengthened by a noble life! 





fditorial. 


ia customery at the holiday season for editors to enrich 
olumns with special attractions. In compliance with 
ery proper custom, we commence this week some Rem- 
mees of Henry Thoreau, written by one who Knew him 
As our readers will see, they are of high interest and 

We shall continue them through several nujnbers, 


up, as we do this week, much space to them. ] 





For the Commonwealth. 
HENRY D. THOREAU. 


¢ greatest skill has been to want but little. For joy I 
embrace the earth. I shall delight te be buried in it. 


hen 1 think of those among men, who will know that I | 


hem, though I tell them not 


re subject of this sketch was born in. the | 


-of Concord, Massachusetts, on the 12th day 
uy, 1817. 


v reaching to the ground in the rear, re- 


' 


l communications should be addressed to the Pusiisasr. | 


| 


‘ serviceable. 


“Who sturdily could gang, 
Who cared neither for wind nor wet, 
Tn lands where’er he past.” 
That wildness that in him nothing could sub- 


due, stil lay beneath his culture. Once when 


limited space will be devoted to Advertisements, which a follower was done up with headache and in- 


capable of motion, hoping his associate would 
comfort him, and perhaps afford him a sip of 


==" tea, he said, “There are people who are sick in 


that way every morning and go about their af- 


fairs,” and then marched off about his. Of such 
| virtue, so inevitable, was he composed. 


Mr. Thoreau was not.of those. who. linger on 
the past ; he had little to say and less to think 
of the houses or thoughts in which he had lived, 
they were, indeed, many mansions. 
entered of Harvard College in the year 1833, 
and made a faithful and respectable student, 
having done a bold reading in English poetry, 
mastering Chalmers’ collection, even to some 
portions or the whole of Davenant’s Gondibert. 
Ife made no college acquaintance which served 
him practically in after lite, and partially escaped 
“his class.” admiring the memory of the class see- 
retary. No doubt, the important event to him 
in early manhood was his journey to the White 
Mountains with his only brother John, who was 
the elder, and to whom he was greatly attached. 
With this brother he kept the Academy in Con- 
cord for a year or two, directly after leaving 
college. This piece of travel by boat and a-foot 
was one of the excursions which furnish dates 
to his life. 


wardly, was building for himself a small house 


The next important business out- 


close by the shore of Walden pond, in Concord 
—the result of economic forethought. It was a 
durable garment, an overcoat, he had contrived 


and left by Walden, convenient for shelter, 





The old-fashioned honse, its roof) our people. 


lock to the 


door, no curtain to the window, and belonged 


sleep or meditation. It had no 
to nature, almost as much as to man. His busi- 
ness iaught him expedients to husband time; 
in our victimizing climate, he was fitted for 
storms, or bad walking, his coat must con- 
tain special convenience for a walker,—with 
a note-book and spy-glass, a soldier in his out- 
fits. For shoddy he had an aversion; a pat- 
tern of solid Vermont gray gave him genuine 
satisfaction, an he could think of corduroy. His 
life was of one fabric. He spared the outfitters 
no trouble, he wished the material cut to suit 
him as he was to wear it, not worshipping “the 
fashion” in cloth or opinion. He bought but few 
things, and “those not till long after he began 
to want them, so that when he did get them he 
was prepared to make a perfect use of them and 
For if he wasa 
mystic or transcendentalist, he was also a _nat- 
He did not live to 
health, or exercise, or dissipation, but work ; 


extract their whole sweet. 
ural philosopher to boot.” 


his diet spare, his vigor supreme, his toil inces- 
sant. Not one man in a million loses so few of the 
hours of ite, and ke found soon what were “the 
best things in his composition and then shaped 
the rest to fitthem. The former were the mid- 
rib and veins of the leat’ Few were better 
fitted ; he had an unusual degree of mechanic 
skill, and the hand that wrote “Walden” and 
“The Week,” could build a boat or a house. 
Sometimes, he picked a scanty drift-wood from 
his native stream and made good book-cases, 
chests and cabinets for his study. I have seen 
the friendly “wreck” drying by his little air- 
tight stove for those homely purposes. He bound 
his own books, and measured the farmers’ fields 
jin his village by chain or compass. In more than 
}one, the bounds were detected by the surveyor, 
who was fond of metes and bounds in morals 
and deeds. 
almost every farmer’s house and purse, and 


“pot of beans” and mug of hard cider. Never 





in too much hurry for a dish of gossip, he could 
j ‘sit out the oldest frequenter of the bar-room,” 
las he believed, and was alive from top to toe 
with curiosity, a virtue, it is true, not latent in 
But if he learned, so he taught, 


and says, he “could take one or twenty into 





Z “OG aap | a ? < a 4 
sas it was, on the Virginia road, when | partnership, gladly share his gains.” ¢ On his 


David Thoreau first saw the light in the 


is j 
rnmost of its upper chambers. It was the | 
ence of his grandmother, and a perfect 

of our New Enylapd style of building, | 


its gray, unpainted boards, its grassy, un- | 


i door-vard. ‘The house ts somewhat iso- 


and remotecfrom thoroughfares. 


rtel pathway, the more smiling for its 


“ld orchards, tumbling walls and mossy | 


s. 


lows, deep wit their beds of peat, so cheer- | 
vith its homely, hearthlike fragranee, and 
ynt runs a constant stream through the cen- 


f that great tract, sometimes called “Bed-. 


levels 2” this brook, a source of the Shaw 


nriver. It was lovely he should draw his 
breath in a pure country air, out of crowd- 
ywns, amid the pleasant russet fields. 
rp by the father’s side coming from the Isle 


rsey, & Frenchman and Catholic at home. 
married in Boston a Scotch woman called 
rs side, the de- 
is from the well-known Jones family of 


ton, Mass.. and the Rev. Charles Dunhar. 


ie Barns. On his mothe 


> 


duate of Harvard College, who preached 


alem, and at length settled in Keene, New : 


pshire. As variable an Ancestry as can 


be afforded, with marked family characters 


oth sides. 

yout a year and a half from Henry's birth 
amily removed to the town of Chelmsford, 
‘e to Boston, coming back however to Con- 


when he was of a verry tender age ; his. 


est memory almost of the town was a ride 
Valden pond with his grandmother, when 
ought that he should be glad to live there. 
y retained a peculiar pronunciation of the 


r, with a decided French accent; he says, 


btember is the first month with a burr in it,” 


iis speech always had an emphasis, a burr | 
His great-yrandmother’s mame was Ma-' 


The Vir- | 


read, an old-fashioned, winding, at length} 


About the hoase are pleasant, Sunny | 


His | 


ats Were active, Vivacious people : his grand- | 


return from a journey, he not only emptied his 
pack of flowers, shells, seeds, and other treasures, 


but ] 


iberally contributed every fine or pleasant 
desirable experience, to those who needed, 


yl 
nha 


or 
as the milkweed distributes its lustrous, silken 
seeds, 

He was a natural sioie, not taught from Epic- 
tetus, nor the lore of Indians. Not only made 
jhe no complaint, in him was no background of 
complaint, as in some, where a litelong tragedy 
dances in polished fetters. He enjoyed what 
He would be as melan- 
choly as he eould and rejoice with fate. “Who 


Ile vovaged 


sadness he could find. 


know? but he is dead already 7” 
about his river in December, the drops freezing 
on the oar, with a cheering song, pleased with 
the silvery chime of icicles against the stems of 
the button-bushes, toys of “immortal water, 
The blaze of 


» him as 


alive even to the superiicies.” 
July andthe zero of January came t 


wholesome experiences, the gifts of nature as 
he deemed them. He desired to improve every 


opportunity, to find a good in cach moment, 


: ee : 
not choosing alone the blisstul. He said that 
he could not always eat his pound cake: while 


corn real lasted he had resource against hun- 
ver, nor did he expect or wish for luxuries, and 
would have been glad of that Indian delicacy, 
acorn oil, “It was from out the shadow of his 
toil he looked inte the hight.” 

Mr. Thorean says. that he knew he loved 
some things and could fall back on them, and 
that he “never chanced to mect with any man 
so cheering and elevating and encouraging, so 


} 


infinitely suggestive as the stillness and solitude 
of the Well-meadow field.” His interest in 
swamps and bogs was familiar, it grew out of 
his love for the wild. He thought that he en- 
joyed himself in Gowing'’s swamp, where the 
hairy hackleberry grows, equal to a domain se- 
cured to him and reaching to the South sea, 
‘and for a moment experienced there the same 


He was | 


‘Thus he came to see the inside of | 


land, thus also saved the trouble of going there, ond of visiting, he could not givs the common 


The small cranberries (not the common species) 
looked to him “just like some kind of swamp 
sparrow’s eggs in their nest, like jewels worn or, 
set, in those sphagneous breasts of the swamp, 
—swamp pearls we might call them.” It was. 
the bog in our brain and bowels, the primitive 
vigor of nature in us that inspires that dream, 
for Rupert’s land is recognized as surely by one | 
sense as another. “Where was that strain 
mixed into which the world was dropped, but 
as a Jump of sugar to sweeten the draught. I 
would be drunk, drunk, drunk,—dead-drunk to , 
_ this world with it forever.” 


“Kings unborn shall walk with me ; } 
And the poor grass shal! plot and plan } 

What it will do when it is man.” 

| This tone of mind grew out of no insensibili- | 
_ty, or if he sometimes looked coldly on the suf-| 
fering of more tender natures, he sympathized | 
| with their afflictions, but would do nothing to | 

‘enlarge them. He would not injure a plant; 


unnecessarily, and once meeting two scoun-| 


? 
i 


drels who had been rude to a young girl near | 
| Walden pond, he took instant means for their | 


| arrest, and taught them not to repeat that of- | 
fence. One who is greatly affected by the} 
commission of an ignoble act cannot want sen- | 
timent. At the time of the John Brown trag-| 
_edy, Mr. Thoreau was driven sick and lost his | 
modicum of sleep. So the country’s misfortunes | 
,in the present war acted on his feelings with | 
great force; he used to say, he “could never; 


| 


recover while the war lasted.” 
. The high moral impulse never deserted hin, | 


, and he resolved early “to read no book, take , 
no walk, undertake no enterprise, but such as) 
ihe could endure to give an aceount of to him- 
self, and lived thus deliberately for the most | 


| 
} ‘ es 
| In our estimate of his character the 


part.” 
| moral qualities form the basis, for himself rigid- | 
ily enjoined, ifin another he could overlook de- | 
| linquency. Truth before all things; in your) 
daily life, integrity before all things; in all 
your thoughts, your faintest breath, the auste- 


} 
' 
| 
| ' 
|restspurity, the utmost fulfilling of the interior | 
| law, faith in friends and an iron and flinty pur- 


° . «@ ° ° 
suit of right, which nothing could tease or pur- 


If he made an engagement, | 
| he was certain to fulfil his part of the contract, | 


| chase out of’ him. 


and if the other contractor failed, then his rigor 


of opinion prevailed, and he never more dealt 


with that particular bankrupt. 


i 
“Merchants, arise 
And mingle conscience with your merchandise.” 


Thus, too, when an editor left out this sen- | 


tence from one of his pieces,—about the pine | 
,tree, “It is as immortal as I am, and_per-| 
ichance will go toas high a heaven, there to| 
tower above me still,”—Mr. Thoreau having | 
given no authority, considered the bounds of 
right were passed, and no more indulged in 
that editor. Lis opinion of publishers was not | 
flattering. For several of his best papers he | 
received nothing in cash, his pay coming in| 
When it was found that his writing | 





| promises. 
j was like to be popular, merchants were ready | 
torunand pay for it. Soap-grease is not dia-, 
}mond, to use a saving of his. “Thank God, they | 
| cannot cut down the clouds.” To the works of | 
;every man justice will be measured, after the | 
! individual is forgotten. So long as our plain; 
;country is admired, the works of our author | 
jshould give pleasure, pictures as they are of 
| the great natural features, illustrated faithfully 
‘with details of the smaller beauties, and hav-| 
‘ing the pleasant, nutty flavor of New England: 
‘*Fountain-drop of spicier worth 
Than all vintage of the earth.” 

The chief attraction of the Week and Wal-| 
den to pure and aspiring natures, consists in 
their lofty and practical morality. To live 
rightly, never toswerve and to believe that we 
have in ourselves a drop of the original good- | 
ness, besides the well-known deluge of original 
sin,—these strains sing through Mr. Thoreau’s 
Yet he seemed to some, as the win- 





writings. 
ter he once describes, “hard and bound-out like 
The in- 


‘tensity of his mind, like Dante's, conveved the 


” 


a bone thrown to a famishing dog. 


breathing of alootness; his eyes bent on the 
ground, his long, swinging gait, his hands per- 
haps clasped behind him, or held closely at his 
side, (the fingers made into a fist) vet, like the | 
lock-tender at Middiesex, “he was meditating , 
some vast and sunny problem.” or giving its 
date toa humble flower. Hle did, in one man- 
ner, live in himself, as the poet says: 


**Be thy own palace, or the world's thy jail.’ | 


} 
Or, as Antoninus, “do but few things at a! 
| time, it has been said, if thou would’st preserve 
thy peace.” 
“Thou alrea:ly slumberest deep ; 

| Woe and want thou canst outsleep ; 

Want and woe, which torture us, 

Thy sleep makes ridiculous.” 

A pleasing trait of his warm fecling is re- 
membered, when he asked his mother, before 
leaving college, what profession to choose, and 
she replied pleasantly, “you can buckle on your 
knapsack and roam abroad -to seek your for- 


- 


tune.” The tears came in his eyes and rolled 
down his cheeks when his sister Helen, who 
was sping by, tenderly put her arm around 
him and kissed him, saying, “No, Henry, vou 
shall not go, you shall stay at home and live 
with us.” He also had the firmness of the In- 
dian and coulkl repress his pathos, as when he 

the ten.) his pet 


chickens to an innkeeper for sale in a basket, ; 


carried (about ave of 


y 


i 
who, thereupon toll him ‘to step.” and for con- 


venience sake took them out one by one and 
wrung their several pretty necks, before the 
He had 
such seriousness at the same age. that he was 
called “judge.” 
to his own affairs, appears trom th 
a knife 
another boy, Henry said, “I did not take it,”"— 
In afew days the culprit 


poor boy’s eves, who did not budge. 


ilis habit of attending strictly 
is, that being 





complained of for taking Lelonging to 
and was believed. 
was found, and Henry then said. “I knew all 
the time who it was, and the day it was taken, 
I went to Newton, with father.” Well, then, 
Gf course, was the question, why did you not 
say so, at the time? “I did not take it,” was 
his reply. This little anecdote is a key to many 
traits in his character. .A school fellow com- 
plained of him because he would not make him 
,a bow and arrow, his skill at whittling being 
isuperior. It seems he refused, but it came out 
| after that he had no knife. So, through life, 
ihe steadily declined doing or pretending to do, | 
|what he had no mind to execute, vet forbore 
i explanations, and some have thought his refu- 


; 
| sals were unwillingness. When he had grown 


| his own belief in it. 


' roads 


fusal, that it was not convenient, or not in 
his power, or he regretted, but said the truth, 


“I do not want to go.” An earlyianecdote re-_ 


mains of his being told at three years, that he 
must die, as well as the men in the catechism ; 
he said he did not want to die, tyit was recon- 
ciled, yet coming in from coasting, he said he 
“did not want to die and go to heaven, because 
he could not carry his sled with him, for the 
boys said as it was not shod with iron, it was 
not worth a cent.” This answer prophecied 
the future man, who never could, nor did, be- 
lieve in a heaven to which he could not carry 
his views and principles, some of which were 
not shod with the vanity of this world, and pro- 
nounced worthless. In his later life, on being 
conversed with about leaving here as a finality, 
he replied that “he thought he should not go 
away from here.” 

With his peculiarities, he did not fail to be 


| set down by some, as an original, one of those 


who devise needlessly new ways to think or 
act. His retreat from the domestic camp to 
picket duty at Walden, gave rise ees crit- 

was asked, 


icism, and the common question 
while there, “What do you live here for?” as 
the man wished to know who lost his hound, but 


was so astonished at finding Henry in the 
woods, as quite to forget the stray dog. He had 
lost his hound but he hadfounda man. As we 


learn from the verse,— 
“He that believes himself doth never lie,” 

so Mr. Thoreau lived a true life in having 
We may profitably distin- 
guish between that sham eyotism, which sets it- 
self above all other values, and that loyal faith 
in our instincts, on which all sincere living rests. 
Ilis life wasa healthy utterance, a free and vi- 
tal progress. joyous and serene, and thus prov- 
ing its value. If he passed by forms that oth- 
ers hold, it was because his time and means 
To do one thing 
well, to persevere and accomplish one thing 
perfectly, was his faith, and he said that fame 
was sweet, “as the evidence that the effort was 


were invested elsewhere. 


? 


a success.’ 

Henry, from his childhood, had quite a pecu- 
liar interest in the place of his birth,—Concord. 
He lived nowhere else for any length of time, 
and Staten Island, or the White Hills, or New 
Bedford, seemed little to him contrasted with 
that. Ithink he loved Cape Cod. The phrase, 
local associations, or the delightful word, home, 
do not explain. his absorbing love for a town, 
with few picturesque attractions beside its river. 
Concord is mostly plain land, with a sandy soil, 
or,on the river, wide meadows, covered with 
wild grass, and apt to be flooded twice a year 
and changed to shallow ponds. The absence of 
striking scenery, unpleasing to the tourist, is 
an advantage to the naturalist ; too much farm- 
ing and gentlemen's estates are in his way. 
Concord contains an unusual extent of wood 


and meadow, and the wood lots, when cut off, 


are usually continued for the same purpose. So 
it is a village surrounded Ly tracts of woodland 
and meadow, abounding in convenient yet re- 
tired paths for walking. 

If he had sought all over the state, no better 
place for his business, or one in which the means 
he To him 
its 


desired were so greatly supplied. 
values were not exaggerated,—he enjoyed 
its use because he found there his materials for 
work. Perhaps the river was his great bless- 


ing in the landscape. No better stream for boat- 


jing in New England, “the sluggish artery of 
the Concord,” as he names it. By this, he could 


go to other points, as a trip up the river rarely 
ended with the water, but the shore was sought 
for some special purpose, to examine an animal 
or a plant, or yet a wider view or collect some 
novelty or crop. The study of the river-plants, 
the potamogetons, and others never ended and 
like themselves floated forever with the sweet 
waves; other plants on the banks, with the 


birds and insects peculiarly attracted to the 


shores, the fish and musquash, sun and wind, 
were interesting. 
softest on the river and the fleet of withered 
leaves sailing down the stream in autumn, give 


The first spring days smile 


a stately finish to the commerce of the seasons. 
The hills Anursnac, Nashawtue, Fairhaven, 
are not lotty. They have sufficient outlook and 
carry the eye te Monadnoe and the Peterboro 
hills, while nearer blue Wachusett stands alone. 
“Garden of berries, perch of birds, 
Pasture of pool-haunting herds.” 
Mr. Thoreau visited more than once the 
principal mountains in his prospect. So it 
was like looking off on a serics of old homes: 


jhe went in the choice August or September 
. 
:days and picked berries on Monadnoe’s stony 


plateau and took his roomy watk over the Ma- 
son hills, or explored the great Wachusett pas- 
ture, the fairest sight eve ever saw. 
talk. Fairhaven, answered very well, it was easy 


For daily 


to question, the giants atar, and at its foot the 
river and Fairhaven pond. From this may be 
seen that incxhaustilie expanse—Conantun, 


with its homely slopes, its deep Holden swamp 


“where Henry made “a great discovery, the 


Kalmia glauca,var. rosmarinifolia,“and its herds ; 


thence Blue hill, Nobscot, the great elm of 
Weston, and Prospect hill. In spring, exeel- 


lent fer early saxifrage and columbine, with 
Baker 


From the hills alwavs the 


to 


Well-meadow or Farm, or 
Walden or Lincoln. 
stream. the bridges, the meadows, the latter, 
when tlowed, the finest place for ducks and gulls; 
whilst in their dry dress they furnish opportu- 
nities, from Copan down to Carlisle bridze, or 
from Lee's to the cansey in Wayland, for ex- 
Ae 


the lite of a hunter furnishes an endless story 
of wood and fields, though pursued alone, so na- 


ploration in the mines of natural history. 


ture has this inevitable abundance to the nat- 


muralist; and to the docile eve, a meadow-spring 


ean furnish a tide of discgurse. 

Three spacious tracis, uncultivated, where 
the patches of scrul~oak, wild apples, barber- 
ries and other plants grew, which Mr. Thoreau 
admired, were Waklen woods, the Estabrook 
A poem 
on the latter crops out of his strictures on 
“Walking.” Ile might have written just as 
good (or bad) an one of the others. They 
represent the fact as botanists, naturalists, or 
walkers would have it, in a russet suit, decked 
both winter and summer, for field-sports, not 
too much ploughed and furrowed out by man’s 
utility, with an eye looking to the sky. Mr. 
Thoreau said that his heaven was south or 


country and the old Marlboro road. 


sensation asif he were alone in abogin Rupert’s ‘to an age suitable for company, and not very ' southwest, in the neighborhood of the old Marl- 


boro road. They have their ponds, choice fields drawling, sultry sympathy : “Henry, I know all 
or plants, in many cases carefully hid away, as you would say, I understand you perfectly ; you 
in all our villages, waiting for the seeker. He need not explain anything to me.” Neither 
was compelled to name places for himself, like did he belong with the * Mutual Admiration ” 
all explorers; his Utricularia bay, Mount Mis- society, where the dunce passes for gold, by 
ery, Cohosh swamp, Blue Heron rock, Pleasant rubbing his fractional currency on pure metal. 
Meadow, Shrub-ak plain, denote localities near His was not an admiring character. 
Fairhaven. Some names in Concord possibly 
referred to him, as Goose pond, occur in the 
town records two centuries earlier. He held 
to all the old titles, thus—the Holt, (in old 
English a small wooded tongue in a river), 
| Beck Stow’s hole, Seven-star lane, and the 
\“Price road,” which like “Lee’s hill,” comes 
from the name of the early Tory owner. Le 
/knew the woods as a poet and engineer and 
| studied their successions, the growth and age of 
}each patch, from year to year, with the chiefs 
of the forest, the White pine, the Pitch pine 
jand the oak. Single localities of plants occur ; 
in Mason’s pasture is, or was, a Bayberry; on 
| Fairhaven, a patch of yew ; Ledum swamp, 
| Gowing’s swamp contain rare species ; at Well- 
;meadow, the plants come earliest in: spring; 
‘some warm side hills afford a natural green- 

‘house. Thus Lee’s cliff on Fairhaven pond, I No You will not waver Though five To One you meet 
shelters early cress and tower mustard, as well When you here the Voice of cannons and here the Yankees 





ANOTHER “SONG BALLET.” 


We give our readers this week another specimen of South- 
ern poetry. It is the longer of the two ‘Song Ballets” sent 
by a Texan soldier to his sister. Those who are familiar with 
the Nidelungen Lied will observe the similarity of the meas- 
ure. 


THE TEXIANS. FAREWELL 
Come Fathers sons and Brothers it is your country call 
If you've the hearts and courage to face a cannon Ball 
To all that will Go With us this pledge to you we'll Gieve 
To stand by you in battle as long as we shall Live. 


We have Our homes In Texas Where many Soldiers Rest 
We Love our Wives and Sweethearts all in the flowery West 
We Voluntered Our Sirvises and Joined that Noble Band 
To meet Old lincoln Army with all his Yankee Cland 


Then Onward boys from Texas let Onward be Your Cry 

| To Seel the Number from the west then onward boys or die 
Up with the flag of Dixie with colors bright and New 

i And may you never flatter but to your flag be True 


weep 
Say Ouwards brave boys though the Cannons Roar 
; Will see them by the Thousands lay Wethering in their Blood 


; a8 pewees ; these specialties each carved out a 
| new interest which must have its title as well 
|as Governor Andrew. If the poet’s faculty be 
jnaming, he can find’ applications for it in the | shot bail 

| country, flowers and birds may stand as wr nde | The Texas Ranger Courage I dent believe wiil fail 
| mothers and Mr. Thoreau had his Thrush alley 


| Thow proud their steeds may trample like sleet their grape- 


No they will not surrender nor never will they yield 
| Tell they see the flag of Dixie wave proudly oer the fleld 


‘ Stachvs shore. ; 
and $ tachy s shore | Then hurry boys from Texas though sumat it may see off 
A notice of him, however brief, would be in- | I do believe the South with the Vietory will come off 
: . : | I may not live to see it but this | humbly crave 
complete, which does not refer to his fine so-| 7° poate . %y ; 

The stainless flag of Dixie may float a bove my grave 


cial qualities; he served his friends sincerely | 
May it wave a bove the Cappitel of Every Southern State 


| And may its Independence be acknowledge by the Great 
| Be it loved by Every nation and honord by Every crown 


It is hard to write eulogics 


and practically 
| anc ho are no more 
| faithfully performed their parts, but such is the 


lscope of his published yorks and the object of 


1 especially where those w 
May it meet a hearty welcome at Every foreign Town 
| We'll not forget Our Sister States likewite with us they biede 
| But with a Sothern felings I srish them all God speed 


their portraiture, that his private and personal 
| Bur with Our hearts and Voices as long as we cand Call 
| 


As 


if a poet and naturalist could not also be the 


character has been at times misvonceived. | Three Cheirs for old Virginnia the mother of tiem all. 
! 
| Now here to wives and Sweethearts likewise our Sisters too 


| 
' 
| 
| 
' Pi . ’ > 

good son, the affectionate brother, the loving |p 


0 our fathers and eur mothers we bid you all Adiew 


iftriend. He was one of those characters in his | Grieves our hearts to leave you but the call we must Obey 

| : 0 country is i aided with yo 2 cannot Stay 

jown home, who may be called household trea- | ~"* f°" VeeGed Ae 298 we Manas te 

| sures, anxious to serve in all its departnents, | BYt soon we hope to megt you and Grasp your out Streteched 
hand 


always on the spot with skilful eye and hana.) y5 oo. weve Whipped Old lincolns Anny with all his hetish 


ise the best melons in the garden, plant cland 
Then with our wives and sweethearts and them we love Best 


ful west. 


; tora 
} 


ele 
sat 


| 
ithe orchard with the choicest trees; act as ex- | 
| | We'll Spend our lives in happyness in the deli 


(tempore mechanic; fond of the pets, the sis- 


ter’s flowers or sacred Tabby, kittens being his 
favorites; he would play with them by the halt 
|hour. Some have fancied because he moved 
to Walden he left his family. He bivouacked | 
there, and really lived at home, where he went 
every day. With lis household, he is celebrat- 
ed as the staff and pillar of domestic felicity. 





| Witrary Ledvietv, 


Tue ArLanric Monruty for January pre- 
cisely reverses what we said of it a month ao. 


: > ; a The contributors for the New Year’s number 
Certain of the critics have not had access to , 


{these facts, and conclude that the many say-| 


are Bryant and Longfellow and Lowell in verse, 
and Agassiz, Mrs. Siowe, Miss Prescott, Dr. 
Holmes, Miss Harding and Gail Hamilton in 
prose, while Dr. Ellis and Mr. Hazewell come 


ings on society scattered up and down his pa- 
It 


is needless to dwell on the genial and_hos- 


ges, applied to his practical social relations. 


: ‘ out strong in History, and [illard and Quincy 
pitable entertainer he always was, and to all, . Lo I he : ” ne ae & - 
write reviews, s >@ ‘ lls 8 ) 
the unlearned or the lettered, young or old, dion ree 2 ae ae un es it wags - 
Sess ‘ - | brilliant number. Bryant is smooth and fanci- 
he extended the same cordial welcome; his} 00° ee = tee eae 
; : ful in his *Apple Tree,” Longfellow faithful and 
readers came many miles to see him, attracted , @ : eS 
p ie learned in his translation from Dante, Lowell 
by his writings; those who could not come,| ; : Z 
with many good lines, is somewhat harsh and 


Mrs. 
Stowe writes charmingly, but not in her best 
Miss Prescott’s “Ray” is extremely lurid, 


sent their letters, and I have never heard from ; ey eS : 
3 ; : . {strained in his lament for Robert Shaw. 
either of them anything but the purest admi- 
ration andrespect. Those who came when they : 
. ° Verh. 
could no more see him, as strangers on a pil- ; ‘ a ae ee 
A Se + » .. |}and approximates the dingy anc erkKy pathos 
grimage, seemed as if they had been his inti- |", PP : ee 2 ee e 
: of + David Gaunt,” while “Stephen Yarrow” re- 
mates, so warm and cordial was the sympa- 


If he also 
did the duties that lay nearest and satisfied 


news the “unspeakable dolorosity” which the 





thy they received trom his letters. : a 
. lauthor of “Marzvret Howth 


cannot deny her- 
eihS eo ; : wae .,|selfin any of her tales. Mr. Agassiz is lucid 
those in his immediate circle, certainly he did ro : igh en ea aD : 

but not quite sprightly ; Gail Hamilton grows 


a good work, and whatever the impressions |. : ag i j 
|. : ney are linsufferably tedious with her discursions on the 
| from the theoretical part of his writings, when ‘ Age ; 
: : 3 me and not me, spinning her weak thread through 

the matter is probed to the bottom, good sense pile eee > 
7 The best paper is that of Dr. 


fifteen pages. 


A great . ‘ : 
o Holmes on Beecher—a tribute from one wit to 


jand good feeling will be detected in it. 
, comfort in him, he was eminently reliable. No Sit 
EG : Bs, ee another, which it does one good to read. 
j whim of coldness, no absorption of his time by wie : ie ‘tags 
: : : : : Che Literary Notices are far beyond the av- 

| public or private business, deprived those to e : . 
erage of those lately in the A/antic, and some 

‘ yint 

of them are very good. The of Mr. 
Weiss’s “Life and Letters of Theodore Parker,” 


It is a halting, 


| 2 . . . 

| whom he belonged, of his kindness and atfec- is 
: . ; : : notice 

tion. Ile was at the mercy of no eaprice ; of a 

reliable will and uncompromising sternness in | , j ; 

. : ~ .. |however, is not one of these. 

i his moral nature, he carried the same qualities | 


: 5 4 | hampered, haliway judgment on aman whose 
jinto hisrelation with others, and gave them the pene SA i 
: 5 Rie ROARS character was as salient as any eritic could de- 
| best-he had, without stint. This, whichin many ; 


sire. This writer is feeble where he would be 





is an impulse, a sentiment capable of change, 





: j diseriminating, and cannot catch the meaning 


at 
y, acted up to his love, was} . ; ee as . : 
aut I “| Sargent’s “Peculiar” is not likely to raise our 


n his determined nature was a natural prince 
Ile loved firml 
a believer in it, took pleasure and satisfaction 
As Thomas Froysell s 


of the plainest life. So, too, the review of Mr. 


’ 
pie. 
s, estimate of the critic. We have been accused 
AVS OF; pes : . : * 2 . 
Dee : a {of injustice to Mr. Sargent in our brief notice 
Sir Robert Harley: “ My language is not a| 


in abiding by it. 
: : : eB of his novel, and if he be. as we are assured, a 
match for his excellent virtues; his  spirituall 
lineaments and beauties are above my pencil. 
I know he 


. . Ile was a friend to 


zealous convert to the faith of abolition, eay- 
nestly seeking to convert others, we can par- 
But 


| to speak in such terms of praise as the Atlantic 


want art to draw his picture. bk eh are 
& ": ye nis pictar don much that is in bad taste in his book. 
j had his humanities. 
They that did love God, had 


God's people were his darlings ; they 


God's friends. oy Bate : 
uses, Can ONLY bring Crilicisin into contempt. 


his love. 


had the cream of his affection. Second Edition. 


Poems. By Jean Ingelow. 


If anv poor 
Peat Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


Christian were crushed by malice or wrong, 
| whither would they fly, but to Sir Robert Har- 


The great popularity of this exquisitely print- 


ee ed volume is shown by the immediate sale of 
eV s . eos a . 
; the first edition. In England it has been re- 


We hear complaints that he set up for a re-| ceived with no less favor. We cannot subscribe. 





former, and what capital then, had he to em-| however, to all the praise bestowed on this easy 


bark in that line’ How was it he knew so! 


and affluent writer. To speak of her as superior to 
{ ; a BERET te ss : 3 : : 
;tInuch more than the rest, as to correct abuses, ! yy, Browning is to mistake form for substance. 


to make over church and state? This com- 


ht | 


’ 


I 
i verses of Mrs. Browning, but she cannot ap- 


(In the metrical form she may surpass the rough 


plaint miz rave been anticipated, yet this 


was what Mr. Thorean never set out for: he proach the genius of that wonderful woman. 


had no reform-theories, but used his opinions} Jy Ingelow in her talent resembles our 


literature for the benefit of man and the 


in /countrywoman, Harriet Prescott, who, we doubt 
tinier: mee Advice » ake rive : ‘ , : 

glory of God. Advice he did not give, nor! not, sould write a volume of verse as musical as 
waa: he in-tho haletot sae ahs bane Bi ee is ences 
was he 1a the havit of paying the least notice this. and one which weuld sell as rapidly, both 


to a matter that-did noi coneern him. His ex- here and in England. where her Amber Gods 


hortations to young students and poor Chri+ | pas just been reprinted. 


itians, who d@ired to know his economy, never : Ps ‘ 
Axent Vorces,or, Words of Counsel for Over- 


coming the Worli. A New and Enlarged 
Ei Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
The former compilation, published by Tick- 


meant to exclude the reasonable charities, and 


Yn 






above all, that never-failing spring of affection 
and sympathy, and domestic love—called home. 
ie ee } 


as i’ as 


Criues have eagerly rushed and made the mod- 


uwum rue, on whi h he no tis te d. nor under this name has now been enlarged, till 
}it includes selections from nearly two hundred 
There is great 


est citizen and * home-body” one of the trav- | authors, ancient and modern. 


elling conversational Shylocks, who seek their variety in these selections as well as in the au- 
thors; among the Americans quoted it is pleas- 
ant to sce Jones Very, Bronson Aleott, and 
Ellery Channing; and amoung the elder poets, 
Dunbar, Habiagton, Vaughan and Decker. But 
why not Daniel and the three Fletchers, and 
Wither and Heywood ? 

The volume is adorned with a fine engraving 
of the Mother and Child in the Dresden Galle- 


pound of flesh in swallowing humanity, each 
the special saviour on his own responsibility. 
, 


He had no respect for personal patents, issne: 
‘by Self & Co., in favor of the same. As 
says of reformers, * They addressed each other 
continually by their Christian names and rubb- 
ed you continually with the greasy cheek of 
their kindness. They would not keep their dis- 
tanee, but cuddle up and lie spoon-fashion with | ry, and is beautifully printed on tinted paper ; 
you, no matter how hot the weather or how ‘altogether a welcome gift to those who look at 
j narrow the bed. . . . . It was difficult to keep tho inside or the outside. 

lelear of his slimy benignity, with which he | 
j}sought to cover you, before he took you fairly 
into his bowels. He addressed me as Henry,! Boston: Walker, Wise & Co. 

| within one minute from the time I first laid! Those who have known Mr. Hepworth in 
‘eyes on him, and when I spoke, he said with' former years will be surprised and pleased at 


he 


Tue Wuip, Uor axp Sworp, or. the Gulf 


Department in ’63. By George H. Hepworth. 


the real value of this work, which apart from 
certain faults of style and extravagances of opin- 
ion, deserves commendation. 





FOREIGN ART AND LITERARY GOSSIP. 


Perhaps one of the first tunes that we learn 
in this world—especially those of us who take 
to flutes and fites,—is “ Malbrook.” I have 
been much interested in some account of this 
| tune which occurs in an article in the Moni- 
teur de { Armee, on the character of the French 
soldier :—" Some people say that the air of 
Malbrook dates not from the battle of Mal- 
plaquet (1709) but from the battle of the Cru- 
sades, 600 years before. According to a tra- 
dition discovered by M. de Chateaubriand, this 
air has descended to us from the Arabs, and 
the song itself belongs to the Middle Ages, be- 
ling a sort of legend of a crusader named Mam- 
bron. It was this legend, both words and mu- 
sic, which Mme. Poitrine was singing in order 
to lull her royal foster-child, Louis XVI.’s son 
to sleep, when she was surprised by Marie An- 
| toinette, who found the air to her liking and 
brought it into fashion. It is only by a trans- 
formation of names, not unfrequentin such mat- 
‘ters, that,in the opinion of the partizans of this 
| tradition, the name of the Duke of Marlbor- 
jough, rendered illustrious by the battle just 
mentioned, has been substituted for that of 





|Mambron. Let us add that, according to M. 
Arago, at the time of the great Egyptian ex- 
pedition, an experiment was made to see wheth- 
‘er the Egyptians could feel the beauties of 
learned music. 


A numerous orchestra at Cai- 
|, played melodies, songs, marches, ete., com- 
| posed by the best masters, before an Egyptian 
auditory, but the latter did not evince the slight- 
lest pleasure : upon which Monge in a fit of ill- 
humor, exclaimed that the air of Malbrook was 
ithe only one worthy of such brutes. The or- 
chestra took the hint and played the airin mag- 
A murmur of satisfaction was 


ee : 
| nifivent style. 
It is ev- 


heard among the delighted Egyptians. 
lident that in the song Malbrook, there is not 
|a word or detail which dees not point to the era 
lof tuedal cities and distant wars, whilst there is 
{not one recalling the camp life of Louis XIV. 
for “Ae oa add that 
Fs nees of an Oclogenarian published fifteen or 


may in the Reminis- 
twenty years ago, by John Roche, of Cork, well 
|known for his great learning and research, he 
istated incidentally that when Captain Cook 
i visited in 1770 the eastern coast of Australia, 
the band of his vessel happening one day to 
play Malbesok, the natives instantly recogniz- 
! 


Lacquaintance, and express- 
At that 


(ed the air as ano 
(ed their great satisfaction at hearing it. 
ltime no other Europeans had ever visited that 
| part of the world. 

Since I have been in London, Ihave seen on 
the stare two notables of whom I have always 
Snead to write some account,—namely Fech- 
{ter and Ristori. 
pearance, I should take to be neither German 
for French, but one of those happy geniuses 


i (e. g. Chopin and Cherubini) who are now and 


Fechter, whom from his ap- 


then born somewhere near the border-line be- 
tween the two. He has a strong, ringing ae- 
cent, which reminds me of that of Agassiz, 
whom, except for his light eyes and hair he 
somewhat resembles. He is evidently born for 
the stage, and moves on it with an unconscious- 
ness and seli-possession which show that what 
he is,isorganice with him. Peude moyens beau- 
coup deffel. We is most startling when most 
simple. When other actors impersonating sim- 
ilar characters are elaborately dark, deep, and 
inysterious, he is all transparency. He has no 
stage strut, nor mannerism. His elasticity and 
celerity are wondertul, and the changes of his 
countenance in scenes representing passion and 
emotion, are awful. He flushes red with his 
anger, and turns pale in his emergency, so that 
his audience is silent and breathless, instead of 
noisy and applausive. [lis movements are a 
series of tableaux, like the leaps of a stag.— 
Where in moments of agitation other voices are 
I think any 
young person preparing for the stage, could 
scarcely have a better training than to attend 


raised, his is usually lowered. 


Fechter’s plays a few months. 

Very different is the great Italian actress. 
Ristori’s first dart upon the stage is an electric 
touch. She at once reminded me of Rachel, 
aud yet no two persons could be more dissimi- 
lar,—except that there is a strong family like- 
ness between all geniuses. The same serpen- 
tine quickness and suppleness apparent in all 
great female actors are observable in both Ra- 
‘hel and Ristori. The former was the most re- 
markable person for intensity that I have ever 
seen, but there was more sympathy elicited by 
her than by Ristori. During all the woes of 
Mevlea as represented by Ristori, one does not 
weep, but writhe. The artist's feeling also, is 
always * too deep for tears.” She, like Fechter, 
i knows the super ior power of calmness. As she 
j moves through the play, one thinks of some 
jgreat body of silent force, like the flow of the 
| Rhine. She is tall, slender, and at times beau- 
acts a great deal with her hands, 





tiful. She 


fand whilst she speaks her fingers clutching her 


j dress, or her wrists bending in and out, uncon- 
jaciously arc rendering a striking obligato to her 
| spews h. Her voice is her great forte, however ; 
lit has a magical richness, united with marvel 
| lous scope, andl in every scene it is pitched in a 
jnew key. Indeed, she seems a new aetress at 
‘every appearance on the stage, so various are 
iher voives and styles. She has a curious way 
| of throwing the light into or out of her eyes. 
i Her eyes can become glazed with death with- 
out a movement of the lids. Rachel, I remem- 
ber as a strange, wild creature, but Ristori is 
_evidently the flower of a long culture ; queen- 
j ly robes and trains become her, and tapestried 
| walls are a proper frame for her; she could 
jnot be a peasant. I hope the rumor that she 
jis going to America, is true; it will be a mem- 
| orable event in one’s life to have seen her. 

| M. Alexander Dumas is a universal genius. 
He is at present engaged in writing an account 
of a shooting tour which he once took in Afri- 
ea, with one “ Sir Williams,” in which he proves 
himself to have a startling power of destruc- 
,tiveness. He has been offered by a Paris pub- 


| lisher, $12,000 down and 2,000 a year if he will 
write a cookery book. ‘The author of the Trois 
| Mousquetaires, however, hesitates, fearing that 
| his work would be above the average range of 
i kitchen intellect. 
julating Mrs. Glass, M. Dumas quotes the fol- 


In his apology for not em- 


lowing dictum of a cuisinier of Marseilles,—“ I 
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THE COMMONWEALTH. 





























Teele: 





Liesl in the ded off 


moreit is nipnistabsb, a grave ath but Mr. 


. 


until the war is nearer its completion than it is 


riveth us the victory through Jesus Christ our | contribution, whose unprecedented {ine 
ford.” And now, my old warm-hearted friend, at first indicate almost anything 


o* 


ws . 


Lincoln has made many mistakes, and this is Daher: | Gen. Thompson writes, that “ Mr. Ward 
not one of thé worst, by any means. Not a day | Beecher will have advanced the position of an- 
passes without dispelling the gross delusions ti-slavery sentiment in England, because all | 
which even respectable and well-meaning peo-| that was anti-slavery, the English understood, | 


I > assume the duty of securing jus 
tice and liberty to its citizens, that it began to 
secure among other nations any respect for its 
claim to be an indivisible nationality. It has 


| was almost all in small silver,—tilir 
| pieces, half dimes and dimes—from thi 
| savings of the slave subscribers. And t 
| uscript which we have alluded to is on 


| subscription papers; the first 


affectionate cousin. 
Joun Brown.” 


‘Good bye.” Your 


— = 3 eZ 2 
The Commontwalt. 
Roe UP pee ae 


greater man than an astronomer who discovers | 
| BOSTON: FRIDAY, DECEMBER 25. 


® star; an esemgeadgmmase 2 
are as many as we shall ever ¢ “but a 4 


For the Commonwealth. 
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lyle-spoké of D. A- Wasson as a violent 





new dish is a new pleasure for every man who 


knows how to dine.” Dumas assures us that he f : 
veel. & Very. good cook. RE ERS 


FI DELS: PRAT 


Your types have made me say that Mr. Car- 


man. 
The word I meant to write was valiant. “I 


-—gawein that letteran honest, sturdy, valiant 


man,” were Carlyle’s words. I hope your 


proof-reader is .a good wide-awake. I do not 


write an illegible hand. M.D.C. 
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* 
Our Foreign Correspondence. 
LETTER FROM LONDON. 

Lonpon, Dee. 5. 

Since I last wrote you we have all been 
startled and troubled by a report which came 
through Reuter’s telegraph-line that Wendell 
Phillips had said in his Fraternity lecture that 
the President had said to him that he thought 
the edict of Emancipation the greatest act of 
folly of his life. Since then the Tribune has 
come officially contradicting the statement ; and 
still better the Commonweaith in a brief para- 
graph concerning Mr. P.’s lecture makes him 
speak of adhering to “our faithful President,” 
which will scarcely comport with any such 
statement as the other. On the evening of the 
day in which the report came I was delivering 
a lecture on American affairs, and at the first 
allusion to the rumor the crowd cried, “Don’t 
believe it,” “It’s a lie,” “Humbug.” There was 
not one of the large crowd who believed it. It 
has been treated as a canard by the whole 
English public. The opposition press, so eager 
to seize on all that makes out our administra- 
tion to be proslavery, has not alluded to it. 
Strange to say the Zines did not even print 
All this is valuable testimony in 





the telegram. 
one way to the esteem in which Mr. Lincoln is 
held here. But it must be also said that the 
Americans here had a deep misgiving that 
there might be some truth in the statement. 
Fortunately for us the English public know but 
little of the political details of our country. 
They know but little of the grief felt by loyal 


5 2 nee 


THE DUTY OF CONGRESS. 


The French have a proverb that “the Revo- 
lution was made for agriculture.” Agricultur- 
ally France yields twice as much per annum 
to every soul of its population as before the 
revolution. The cause of this is, that the revo- 
lution ended the land monopoly and the un- 
profitable and dangerous landless class. France 
by the revolution agrarianized herself. Hence 
England, which has never agrarianized herself, 
hated the French Revolution worse even than 
the American. Hence her landocratic class 
dreads the re-establishment of our Union be- 
cause it clearly foresees that it can never be 
without thoroughly agrarianizing this conti- 
nent and leaving the mother country without 
excuse for a great landless class of laborers on 
land. Rome was ruined by sucha class. Eng- 
land will be, if she does not—and she stoutly 
means not to—voluntarily agrarianize. She 
can only defer the alternative by pointing her 
mal-contents to the example of land monopoly 
in other nations. This is the crisis of our op- 
portunity to escape such a doom. If Congress 
neglects to seize it this winter, a thousand years 
may not bring another. 

The President in his last most adroit but 
hazardous proclamation has risked everything 
on the folly of the slaveholders. True enough 
it has never failed us since the first act of se- 
cession, but always served us a thousand times 
better than our own wisdom. Still it might 
fail, and if it should, where are we? What if 
the slaveholders should accept the President’s 
amnesty and thussecure their right of property 
over nine-tenths of all the land of the rebel 
States,their right in fact to more than nine-tenths 
of all the property of those States except slaves? 
The landless classes, white or black, are still 
practically slaves, as much as in France before 
the Revolution, as much as in England now, 
and that Heaven knows, is too much for human 
nature to bear, now that science has subdued 
the rest of nature to the service of man. What 


not, never had, and never could have, the 
slightest. sign of any right-to such respect in 
any other condition. Otherwise the civilized 
world may as well burn its law libraties and go 
back to wampum and fetish. 

No, brethren, who now represent the great 
and guilty United States, in Congress, we owe 
both the slaves and the landless whites in slave- 
dom something more than pardon and poverty ! 
We owe thema great National debt for seventy- 
seven years of neglect to fulfil our first Nation- 
al duty. The President has told the rebellious 
oppressors of both classes on what terms they 
may retain the multitudinous acres which un- 
waged labor has purchased or enriched for them. 
They area handful in themselves. They might 
perish from the earth in a day and not leave a 


a year. The millions of rebeldom, free and 
bond, who have little or no property to save 
are yet to be addressed. What motive will you 
offer them to be faithful, active and brave for 


void in the population which would be visible | 
| time and “the logic of events,” and we can 


ple have entertained about the capacity of the 
negroes.» It is not two years since half the 
newspapers in Massachusetts declared that you 
could not make a soldier of a black man, and 
the same papers now say, (or think, for they 
are getting commendably chary of expression) 
that they must be set to work and kept at work 
under some sort of guardianship. This yogi 

will follow the other “conservative” rubbish. of 
theories in good time. But it is not surprising 
that Mr, Lincoln, whois remarkably watchful 
of the moods and tendencies of public opinion, 
and very fearful that he shall go too fast and 
too far, should think that his plan would stand 
a little better chance if he should cater to Bor- 
der State ignorance and prejudice on this ques- 


and any nice fence about the constitutional , 
obligations of preserving slavery, they did not | 
comprehend.” 





ry, in the Independent : 


meeting in New York, we categorically dectin- 
ed. ‘ Would we not make a prayer?” 
“Or pronounce a benediction ?” “No.” “ Or 
'just be present on the stage, so that it could be 
advertised that we would take part in the meet- 


sit on the platform, nor attend the meeting at 
all!’ Nevertheless, in a day or two, we saw 


ner, as a speaker on that occasion ! 
In some ire we addressed a note to the of- 





tion of the negro’s capacity to take care of him- 
selt. We are willing, in this case, to trust 


hardly doubt that the President expects, with 
all other sensible men, the speedy triumph of 
common sense and the complete recognition of 








the common country? Can you say less to 


a homestead in fee simple, to have and to hold 
to him and his heirs and assigns forever? And 
that if the men who have made millions land- 
less do not accept the President’s amnesty 
within so many days, these homesteads shall ve 
so much the greater ? 

As a staging for reconstruction the Presi- 
dent’s last proclamation, considering the sta- 
bility of human folly, is very well as far as it, 


them than that every man of them shall have | 
, cy. We have discussed the bearing of his plan 


| upon the question of the policy which ought to | the rainbow, and no plan seemed severe enough, — \fayor's duty to. return a slave to any vartv 
| be pursued towards the landless men of the , for this miscreant committee-man, and we have . : ey. 





goes, but it is still perilously one-sided. The 
laboring, landless people of the South, “harm- 


majority and the only part of’ the people to be | 
relied on. Now is our time to win and attach 
them to the Union with the strongest bonds 
known to human nature. We must do it or 
fail, if the real rebels decide to persevere; we 
must do it, or fail still more miserably, if the 
said rebels decide to accept the President's | 
amnesty. 
| 








do we gain in point of peace, union, republi- 
canism or genuine democracy by converti. | 
Jeff Davis and his patriarcns into Lord Palmers- | 
ton and a fox-hunting, rent-roll gentry ?_ The 
President really puts it in the power of the 
slaveholders, if ‘they please, to ride over the 
neck of the nation as roughly as they ever did, 
and with a system more hopeless of change, 
because less intensely screwed up. 

But God forbid that the folly of the slave-| 
holder should fail us now, and to that end let 
Congress lose no time in fixing some term be- 
yond which the amnesty shall not extend. And | 
let it also hasten to give its earnest, manly and 





THE PRESIDENTS POLICY —LIMITATIONS. 


The Boston Courier thinks that the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation sof amnesty is to be taken 
only as a rough draft of a proclamation, sub- 
mitted to Congress for consideration. We do 
not object to this theory, for as a plan of re- 
construction, we attach no value to the procla- 
mation, and have already said that we never 
We welcome the 


expect to see it adopted. 
message, including the proclamation, because it | 
gives us evidence that the President is deter- 
mined that reconstruction of the Union shall 
take place as soon as it is safe and consistent 
with the emancipation decreed by the Procla- 


} 


/off your damnable faces, and begin!” 


the colored man’s rights. 
So much for the President’s anti-slavery poli- 


South, in another place. 





CONGRESS. 


The proceedings of Congress since our last, | 


have not been important. The Senate is dis- 
cussing Mr. Sumner’s proposition to enforce 
the taking of the oath prescribed by law of 


. 


riously objects to taking it. Ile says his ob- 


' malignant copperhead, this plea does not go for 
‘much. The two parties in the House haye been 
| vigilantly engaged in trying to entrap each | ton: 


| other into voting for resolutions, out of which! The latest intelligence from Missouri induces | to sit in Judgment upon that question by any 


to make capital for the Presidential Election. 
In view of the frequency of these absurd and 
futile schemes, we are disposed to say to the 


The 


business of the country requires attention, and 
for a few wecks. 


During the debate on the Bounty Appropri- 


should be used for raising or paying black troops. 
As new York is glad just now to have black re- 


| cruits counted on her quota, the ultra opposi- | 


The 


confusion by Mr. Harding’s boomerang. 


yeas and nays were called, when Mr. James 


fender, threatening to expose him. He 
‘ised to withdraw the advertisement—which he 
did on the morning of the day for the meet- 
ing, after it had stood for a week—and as to 
apology, when the meeting came off, the offend- 
}er came forward and stated that he was sorry 
‘to say that “ Mr. B. had hoped to be present, 
but that other engagements had prevented! "— 
leaving the audience to understand that an 
| agreement had been broken! 

; Wanton explanation the next morning in the 


| newspapers, we passed through all the colors of 


suffered him to go unpunished to this day, sim- 
ply because we have not yet made up our mind 
what punishment is good enough for him. 





| 
| 


Tue Committee on Reconstrucrion.— 
| We make the amende honorable to Mr. Speaker 
Colfax for a disparaging remark based on the 
| supposition that Frank Blair had been placed 


| the last Congress. Senator Bayard, of Dela-|0n Winter Davis's Reconstruction Committee. 
less,” or otherwise, black or white, are the vast | ware, is supposed to be the only one who se- | It was Mr. slow, of Missouri, and not Mr. 


| Blair, who was placed on that committee. Mr. 
} 


| jections are constitutional, but as he is a very | Blow’s opinions may be gathered from the fol- 


‘lowing extract from a speech recently made by 
him at the Union League rooms in Washing- 


me to believe that anew Convention will be 


convened by the Legislature that meets in Feb- 


ruary, and there remains little doubt that eman- 


cipation will be adopted, and that the next crops who has come to my knowledge, with a single 


| ments of a party impelled by this spirit already 
exist, and will then be ready tor action, not 
only in Missouri, but allover the South. Why 


lean scarcely be estimated. It holds, in my 
¢humble judgment, the problem of reconstrue- 


ition. Let the principles of such a party pre- 


; Aen i = Harding, of Kentucky, sie vail in the Southern States, and you will have 
| & proviso tliat none of the money appropriated no difficulty in bringing them baek into the 


Union with freedom. Until they do prevail, 
you cannot make them loyal and happy. There 
exists another reason why this result should be 
obtained, In Missouri they have emancipation 


lutionized the State. In Tennessee, Gov. Jolin- 
son, Parson Brownlow, and in Arkansas, Gen. 
Gantt boldly preaches this doctrine. In Lou- 


isiana there has been a reorganization for some 


| self. 
Henry Ward Beecher tells the following sto- | 


On one occasion, being solicited to attend a 
“No.” 
| 3d. The mischievous tendencies of the pro- 
img?” * No, we would not take «any part, nor | 


ourselves announced in the most jubilant man- | 


yrom- | 


On reading this | 


PortsmeutH, VA., Dee. 21." | 


I send you the following letter from Major 
Gen. Butler to Gen. Barnes, which explains it- 
I think it settles three or four things : 

Ist. “The Union as it was” is played out in 
Virginia. 

2d. “State Rights” yield to “military neces- 
sity.” 


clamation of amnesty must be and can be con- 
trolled by the paramount military authorities. 

4th. Gen. Butier is master of the situation. 
| More anon. F. W. B. 


ITEAD QUARTERS 18tH Army Corps, 
DEPARTMENT OF VIRGINIA AND Nontn Caxontna, 
Fortress Monroe, Dec. 14, 1863. j 


two communications made through you to me | 
| by the Mayor of Portsmouth, asking for instruc- 
| tions relative to his duties and powers, and the 


by slave women in the United States, f 
for colored soldiers. Mark the ‘brief; 
_simplicity—even heroie in’ breadth, tr 
| plainness—and the perfect choice of ars 
lof the ill-spelled and unpunctuated app 
was written by Marian, a cook. ti 
_ writing, which we are sorry that we cant 
though rugged and painful, as if the 
| hands stiff with labor and urused to 
literature, is singularly full of characte 
clear and strong as its sentiments. It 
nificant and remarkable document; an 
, utterance from a race to whom, far m 
than to the whites of the United States, 
laye’s title belongs—*The Uprising of 
People.” Here it is -— 
Sob Scription List: Ladays old and y 
,and all Tcall on you in this time of o 


GENERAL :—I have examined with care the | ‘ttugle for Libaty. We a Potion of 


tend to go forward and try and Collect 
Enough to Purchase a decent flag for our 
, Solgers and Jentlemen tor it is for (0 
‘and the good of our Daughters that ¢ 


permission of the Military authorities in return- | bands and Sons do in List to tight our 


ing to their claimants persons who are claimed 


as slaves within the lines of the Union 


the case of a slave woman now before him. 


'  T do not think that it is His Honor, the, 


' First; Because in my judgment when Virginia | avent. 


Army 


and gain our Libatys therefore there R¢ 
work for us to do and Let us rise and 
parte Cheerfully Please giv me Som t 


in this Department, and specially referring to aid us in this matter. 


Signed by Mariaw Hargit and others 
Tue Pension AGENT.—There is 
tempt to remove Isaac O. Barnes, the 
I have no idea that it will s 


seceded from the Union, all her former laws, Barnes is connected with Blair, Fox 


acts and ordinances went out with her and ean- Woodburys, and there hang together 


| not be set up until they are re-enacted by com- 
petent authority, in any portion of that State 


regard to party. Barnes is a very o 
copperhead, but that makes no differen 
isa relative of Blair, Fox and Woodbury 


brought under the authority of the United I kuow a man who is a candidate for 


| States. 


| Second; As all the loyal inhabitants of this 


mastership. I asked a friend what w 
prospects, and he said that he thouel 
were excellent, tor Isaac O. Barnes ha 


department can only live there under the mili- ised to interest himself in his behalf! 1] 


| itary protection of the United States, it is now enough to have him kept in office; to hz 


. ° ° iIspense Hee is nace a y > F 
to be presumed that all persons within the lines dispense office is decidedly rough. J 


of the Union Army in this Department are free, 


is retained, he certainly ought to be 
reiorm the internal economy of his oflic 


'or have claimed military protection of the business, which before the war was lan: 


| United States, which entitles them to freedom: 


now of course increasing very tast. 


| and I know of noauthority vested in the Mavor P&cly of the office is inadequate, wh 


law. 


| members, as Hamlet said to the player, “ Leave | Will ripen with success on free soil. The ele- | exception, who has not been directly or indi- 


rectly implicated in the rebellion. 


chict clerk is totally unfit for his place. 
plaints are daily made by pensioners 
agents and friends, expressmen, and 


Third; There is no person in Portsmouth everybody who has occasion to visit: the 


There is unreasonable delay in the payt 
pensions, fnd applicants are put off tr 
to day and week to week. Women fr 
tant parts of the State have been send 


The Presdent’s Proclamation of Dee. 9th again, if they happen to come on days 


| that of the political campaign of 1864 can wait! should it not? The importance of such a party determines that no party who has been directly 
or indirectly implicated in the rebellion, can bad 
have any property in slaves, although by tak- 


ing a proper oath their rights of property may 


clously assigned for the payment of nay 
The clerk’s manners are exce 
A gentleman informs me that he 
him say to one who had been turned off 
arrangement of days, and who had comy 


sions. 


be restored to them. And therefore you will Cf being subjected to the trouble ofa day 


direct the Mayors, both of Norfolk and Ports- 
mouth, to cease and wholly refrain trom inter- 
fering with the personal liberty of anybody, 


| tion from that State were thrown into blank | emblazoned upon their banners. It has revo- | Upon the ground of slavery or involuntary ser- 
T have the honor 


vitude until further orders, 
to be your obedient servant, 
(Signed) B. F. Burrieny 


ney and the expense of three do'lars,x— 
it has cost you three dollars to acquaint 
self with the business of the office!’ — ¢ 
inost frivolous pretexts, perrons are put 
tircly or subjected to extra expense. 
blanks furnished for the use of pensione 
mutilated betore delivery, the oath of at 
form being torn off, and the clerk char: 
attorney 25 cents for administering the 
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He has 


3, and that no recon- | Brooks dodged the vote altogether, with Ton. 
Anson Herrick, a politician of similar views.— |. time upon the basis of this idea, which has al- 


Fernando Wood, who, at any rate has the mer- | ready begua to show signs of its power, and it 
is designed to bring out the purer and better 


Major General Commmanding. unless, asin one case Tam ac quainted wi 

To Brigadier-General James Barnes, Com-. @ttorney re fuses to pay this cheatage and { 
manding Sub District of Norfolk. ens to complain to the department of th 
: rior, When the demand is prudently waiv 

pas know of another case of petty annoyar 

THE RADICALS OF ST. LOUIS. this clerk. It was where the oath of ty 
In the last days of September, one year ago, ‘ons, known to the pensioner, was rev 
nine persons met in this city (for to St. Louis The applicant brought only one witnes 
belongs the honor of originating the Radical after getting his oath in, sallied out to fin 
party.) for the purpose of discussing the pro- Boston acquaintance, so that his quota ¢ 
priety of attempting such an organization.— esses might be filled. By good luck he 
They were not politicians in the common ac- ve, took him down to the clerk's hole, a 

ceptation of the word, although deeply inter- urbane gentleman demanded to know 
ested in the country’s welfare. None of them the first witness was. Why, he had been 
held office of any kind. They were persuaded and had gone home. But the two wit 
that the men holding office, and regarded as must be sworn together, Soe new journey: 
popular leaders, were unwilling to take the be made and new expenses incurred. —t 
visk and responsibility of such action as was) bly part of this long catalogue of abuses an 
demanded by the times. They felt that in traced to red tape, but not all nor half 
their hands the cause of, Emancipation as an If the old treasury leach, Barnes, is to be 
active Union agent had nothing to hope for, ™! place, because it is the manifest desti 
They theretore resolved to take the step them. the Woodburys to hold otliee, let him be 
selves which they believed the emergency cail- pelled to reform this management. But I 
ed tor. A published call tora mass convention, He may be made to move on inte retivas ¥ 
to assemble one week henee, upon the basis of *0 have more leisure to join with Frank I 
their contemplated movement, brought (renry- & Co. ta damning the adiinistration an 
dwo persons together, and this was the first the progress of events.— Boston corre joude but : 
world knew of the Radical party. From that Syreuificld Republican. excited ¢F 
time on, its course has been ene of triiimph. 
At its first trial of strength in St. Louis, it sue- 
ceeded through a divided opposition. — It 


mation of January, 186 
struction, or readmission of States shall take 


effective attention, in advance of any State 
legislation, to that class which the President | 
describes as “a laboring, landless and harmless | place until that result is practically secured. 
class.” He should have added dangerous, for a; We rejoice that President Lincoln, by this act, | .cuaracter of her people. So tully has this idea 
landless class of laborers on land is none the | has given the most incontestible evidence that | : taken hold upon the Southern heart, that I ven- | 
he does not belong either to the Copperheads, | that the money might be used for raising black | ture the declaration that there is not a single 
j Others of a similar school of politics State which will not be ready to come back into 
1 the Union as afree State within six months, or 
as soon as she would have come in as a slave 
State, providing, however, that the Administra- 
| to 105, a dozen or so of the ultra democrats tion will abandon all idea of gradual emanci- 
pation, and gives its support to the radical sys- 
tem of immediate actica. The process is sim- 
ecen ple. Let a Convention be ealled, and let it 
shall, Sage: pass their resolutions. First, that the State 
Herewith I lay before you a letter addressed Convention which passed the ordinance of se- 
to myself by a committee of gentlemen repre- cession had and could have no authority to dis- 
senting the Freedman’s Aid Society, in Boston, | solve the relations between the Stare and the 
New York, Philadelphia and Cincinnati. The, United States. Second, that the resumption 
subject of the letter, as indicated by the above, of Federal relations requires that at first such 
is of great magnitude and importance, and on changes should be made in the State Constitu- 
which the gentlemen of known ability and high | tion as shall prevent rebellion and secession 
character seem to have considered with great hereafter. Third, that in these changes the 
care. Not having time to form a mature judg- | tact be distinctly recognized that all persons in 
ment of my own as to whether the plan which the State are free, and that it be provided by a 
they suggest is the best, I submit the whole sub- fundamental law that slavery shall hencetorth 
ject to Congress,"deeming that their attention | be prohibited. Fourth, that all persons who 
thereto is almost imperatively demanded. phave been engaged in the rebellion shall be 
AprkaAHAM LINCOLN. prohibited trom the privileges of the elective 
: é a franchise unless proven to be loyal. The oath 
Mr. Johnson, of Pennsylvania, a Copper- should be ih and should contain a clause © s ge 
head, on Tuesday offered the following resolu- | binding him who takes it to sustain all laws of nee succeeded ere twee opposition. It Indies, that the famous scherne gotton t 
It was tabled by a vote of Congress and proclamations of the Presideng S08 found that it possessed sympathizers all the President and the optimist of the Stat 
. fee catia tes alnirupy. over Missourt who were ready to fall into its partment, for the extradition of the near 
Gat ranks, and at the State elections of a tew weeks ment of the United States to the /s/< ile I 
ago, with the help of the soldier vote, it swept jas utterly failed. and that the colony ple 
oe State. is its development confined to jy that place, under their auspices, is or 
Missouri. Ali over the South, whereverslov- yep PS SE PODS Ph hae 
nit Lal emu Ga i po ae — ve r vi re of nuit An agent ot the tio 
y nea } ment, who was sent there by the Seereta 
been sven, e@ ta re ‘the Interior to inquire into the affairs o 
and nothing hut organization, iis apparent, is concern, has just returned, and reports thal 
needed to consolidate the elements of a vicfo- eolony is well nigh starved to death, and 








Americans at the retention of a Compromiser as 
Secretary of State and of a Postmaster Gener- 
al who has made such vtterances about negroes 
as would have disgraced Vallandigham. They 
have not felt the pain that we feel at the pro- 
slavery policy of the administration in Missouri, 
and its turning out of oflice that earnest anti- 
slavery man, Judge Edwards, because he op- 
posed the Blair faction in Missouri. It was a 
terrible thing to sce that those here who knew 
most of American affairs were the most ready 
to believe the rumor alluded to. This fact, if 
it reach the President, may give him food for 
reflection, whether he made the remark about 
the proclamation or not. He has excited a gen- 
eral distrust by his wretched caressing of our 
A leading states- 


An 


it of not dodging, actually saw nothing for it there is 
and twe 


but to vote with the majority, and thus insist 
structio 


Be rt h 
journed 


less dangerous for being harmless at the mo- 
ment. There is a vast class of whites at the | whose sole purpose is to reconstruct the Union | troops. 
South who have been the tools of the conspira- | with the rights of slaveholders and the power | found themselves in the same position, anc 


Land- | of slavery unimpaired, or to the “conservative” | thus the proviso was rejected by a vote of 41 From 


tors only because they were landless. 
less laborers on land were comparatively man-) Republicans, who oppose the radical doctrine: 
thaw 


mittee oO 








it appea 
the pres 


havyv ov 


voting with the majority. 


ageable, though never safe, before steam en-| and plans apparently for no other reason 
The President has sent in the following mes- 


gines and the agricultural machinery which | because they are called radical, and who 
steam engines have produced. Men as machines , willing to accept almost any plan which 
r we} ° . 

There is no secure them against the contempt which 


are at a terrible discount now. wal inceal 
longer any place forthem but as the intelligent | follow all false prophets and ridiculous theo 
rists, or, finally to the class, more contemptible, 
if not more mischievous, than the others, th: 


lazy political optimists, who will not do any 


ing sixty 
proprietors and directors of other awl lower for- Ti 

iw 
ces. Woe to the nation that grasps the new 


worst enemies in Missouri. 
man said, “If that report should prove true, you | powers of machinery and discards its laboring 
| population to uselessness and homelessness. The 


Americans might as well pack up and go home; | 
supreme interest of this National Union at the 


it would be the end of the Northern cause in | 
England; there would not be another meeting | present movement it to abolish the Jandlessness esis, oy some other power upon whom they ary 
lof the laboring class in the rebellious and re- 


held in this country for the North.” I dare« 
not utter the fears which were in my heart, in- | belliously inclined States. 
at allevents and at once. If there is any chance 
that slaveholders will save their right of prop- 
erty in their huge domains, so much the more 


Chesapes 


eraft, in 








rates was 
The Cl 


thorities ¢ 


thing to secure the extinction of slavery, bi 
cause Providence, or Events, or Fate, or Nen. 


trying to shift the responsibility, is doing the thew 


aan 


This must be done Abraham Lincoln belong 


work to their hand. 
to neither of these classes, and the earnest me Sokal 
ea 4 ; Sojourt 

Pur Necro Extrraprrion.—We a 

at Battle 


spired by the President’s recent course in Mis- 
possession of information, divect from the 


of the country cannot suiliciently congratulat 
1as 


sourl. 

The universal deepening of anti-slavery sen- 
timent among Americans in this country at- 
Thrown in con- 


themselves, cannot with suflicient devoutne 
poor, but 


~d of e ring every freed man and every thank atcha doa 

need of endowing every freed man and every thank God, that he docs not. 

poor landless white man at the South with | We have not failed to take notice of certain 
objections which anti-slavery men have mad: 
an outcast or a slave without the name. As) tg Mr. Lincoln’s recent course. It is said tha 
sure as the National covernment neglects this | pe gives evidence that he is disposed to rete: 
the question of the validity of the Proclamatio: 
of Emancipation to the Supreme Court or 


ee ee 


tion in the ITouse. far and m 
80 to 43: 


tracts general observation. 
stant contact with negroes in society here they make her 
invariably treat them with courtesy. Here is 
an instance: at the great Thanksgiving Day 
breakfast at St. James’ Hall, where all loyal | or lets it drift to the chances of Ststes yet to 
created out of the debris of the rebellion, 


aes ite slain the sale o 


such a homestead as will save him from being sees 
“OLD JOHN BROWN.” 


Whereas, The Supreme Judicial Court of the | 
chase each 


State of Pennsylvania has decided solemnly | : 

that the act of March 3, 1863, commonly called An Unpublished Letter—How he Faced Death. 
the Conscription act, is contrary to and yiola-) The Cleveland (Ohio) Jerald publishes the 
tive Of the provisions of the Constitution, aud following letter, never betore printed, written 
therefore null and void, therefore iby Captain John Brown, who was hung at 
Resolved, That it is the sworn duty of the Charlestown, Virginia, tour vears ago, Decem- — ™ ert Sept athe ! 
Executive Department of the Government ber 2, to a relative and old’ friend in) Wind- TUS patly. Phe initial step for such a move- unlegs the Government send a steamer to re 
ment has already been taken. A Radical Con- them to the United States very soon. not 


vention has been called for the Slave States, of them will be left alive. It appe 
and assurances are given that Louisiana, Ten- parties upon whom Seward conterred this p 
REM, Arkansas, Kentucky, Maryland, Vir- able job, have been treating the colonists 
ginia, Delaware, and’ Misscuri, will be repre- | the most sho king barbarity, and that no 
sented. Here will be the development of a) js more common with the local agents ot 
-cark td ony pee : » eae . . so 
great work. Phe question of how the [ now model Aber st than to administer | 
is to exist, after the conqnest of the South, will qageellations, and prolonged confinement 1 
find its solution in the success of a poliey cal-) stocks. While this has been coing on. at 
’ * . ‘ . cad 2 s —_ : ave Cr Fe 
eaeey to bring the people of the South into | free of the fact that the administrators of 
harmony with those ot the North. Phe mys colony have offered to seli it, with the 
tery of * recoustru ton will be made clear | devils left alive upon it, as its “stock,” fo 
in the endeavor, which peaceably and at home | sam of 15.000, they have been constantl 
makes the South as free as the North.—.Mis- deviling the Secretary for the sum of 380 
}as charges for transporting and mvaintai 
i them. It was these demands which first in 
Patriotic BLACKS.—A gentleman of Mas-| ¢ the Secretary to send out an agent 
sachusetts went to Newbern when Gen. Wilde ‘pect. and the result of his report ts that 
went thither with a commission to raise negro Usher will not pay a gent. The agents 
troops. Two days before Gen. Wilde and Cof, OVeT reports that all the original statemen 
Beecher were to open their recruiting office, an the company were false. That the island w 
was representce as an earthly paradise, beag 
two crops a year, is a barren sand bank, ¢ 


and upwa 
and scem: 
takes her 


of weathe 


Americans here were present, where R. J. | be The same language is employed, 
Walker, an old Mississippian and Democrat | that Being who has igspired men in modern 
times to yoke the ethereal forces to their 
chariots, will blast that government. God has 
not imparted and lent the hitherto hidden for- 
ces of his universe, to A B and C, for their 
own private and particular us¢. These Divine 
cifts were meant for the race, and are granted 
on the condition that their benefits shall be 
distributed with the most brotherly and whole- 
Let it be otherwise and they 


which still sits Roger B. Taney as Chief Justice 


The National Intelligencer, which is skiltul a kindly gree 


The Nor 


tee, auxili 


presided, and where Minister Adams made a 
either to acquiesce in the decision in that State | ham, Ohio. It shows how calmly he contem- 
or to bring the question involved before the | plated death and clung to his opinions, even 
Supreme Court of the United States for ffhal | under the shadow of the gallows falling on bim: 

| adj rdication, to the end that, if Congress shall| “CHaArLestown, Jervrerson Co., Va.) 

' deem such legislation necessary, a bill shall be | 19th November, 1859. 
prepared not subject to Constitutional objec- Rev. Luther Humphrey :—My Dear Friend— 

| tions. Your kind letter of the 12th instant is now be- 

fore me. So far as my knowledge goes as to 

: i , ‘ our mutual kindred, I suppose 1 am the first 

tion act. The governors of many States have since the landing of Peter Brown trom the May- 


speech,—the Thanksgiving prayer was offered easuistry, thinks that the oath which the Pres 
ars tha 


by Sella Martin, a fugitive slave, who was called ident proposes, might be taken by any oppo 
sociation, if 


nent of the Emancipation Policy, and would 
collected $ 


upon for that purpose by the chairman. George 
Thompson, who was present, said, “If I had 
been told three years ago that I would have 


seen a fugitive slave acting as the clereyman 


not preclude attempts to overthrow that policy, 
The Boston Courier, more honest, or less de 
pendent upon Government patronage, than the 


and has jus 
ny of thirt: 
The Wa 


ly Wiscons 





Intelligencer, has quite another view of the oath Nothing has yet been done with the Conscrip- 


We do not care for this discussion. 


for a gathering of all the Americans in London, 
and sitting at the table beside the Hon. Robert | souled justice. 
J. Walker and the American Minister, I would only bring a more horrible hell upon earth than 
have believed the man who prophesied it a | was before possible, as the last three years are 
_surely enough to have taught any one. 


proposed. 
letters to leading senators, protesting against flower that has either been sentenced to impris- 
the repeal of the $300 clause as sure to run up ORMent or the gallows. But my dear old triend, 

: i ie let not that facet alone grieve vou. You can- 
the price of substitutes to at least $1000. The. Z . : ° 

sae : : : not have forgotten how and where our erand- 7 ey 
probabilities are that the exemption will be in- father (Captain John Brown) fell in 1776. and | *@%"¢ Yemocrat, Nov. 28. 
Sen- that he too, might have perished on the. scaf= 


some Presic 
Greeley. 


are in Was 


It interests us only as showing that the con 
, science of a New England Copperhead is mors 
madman.” | / sensitive than that of a Washington “conserva 

The anniversary of the execution of John | Our armies have now penetrated the rebel- 
Brown,—Dee. 2—was appropriately observed lion. We have the ear of all rebeldom and of 
The 
speakers on these oceasions did not fail to re- 
mind the crowds who attended that the man 
who presided at the first John Brown ineeting | offered a pardon to the rebel master, which the 
‘most virulent friend of rebellion must concede 


' 


‘to be as extensive, generous, Christian and for- 


‘giving, as could be given consistently with the 


tive.” The oath will be observed, or violated, 
Greeley hes 


according to the character of those who take it. creased by the Senate committee to $500. 
. Cameron fo 


ator Wilson speaks of his intention to offer an fold had circumstances been but little different. 
The fact that a man dies under the hand of an 
: : executioner (or otherwise) has but little to do 
States, to be credited to the quotas of the loyal with his true character, as I suppose. John 
States, the officers from which procure the new , Rogers perished at the stake, a great and good 
reeruits, whether white or black. It is under- 40, as [ suppose ; but his doing so dees not | acquaintance invited this gentleman, Mr. X.. 
; prove that any other man who has died in the | we will say, to ride alittle way up the country, : d : ; 
same way was good or otherwise. Whether 1) where a foree of black men was at work for ble only of growing wild woods and pr 
have any reason to ‘be of good cheer’ (or not) government, cutting timber. When they got PCat The negroes, sinking under their 
pealing the commutation clause. )in view of my end, I can assure you that I teel | there, the acquaintance told Mr. X. he must | 0rtunes, are dying rapidly, while those 'w 
so; and that Tam totaily blinded if I do not | make them a speech; adding that they knew | SUfVIve are begging to come back to the Un 
Dr. Curever axp Mr. Beecuer.—Rev really experience that strengthening and con | about Wilde’s errand, and had been ‘waiting sates e ee the 5 apa * the ior 
: ey dieses Wh aio sl pel drcnlere nits ‘| solation you so faithtully implore in my behalf. and praying forhim. So Mr. X. took the stump : Phus ends Seward s African L topla, ane 
_ George B. Cheever recently addressed a letter The God of our Fathers reward your fidelity. | bezan with the aceount of the recent baptism of fear that unless a little wholesome direction 
to Henry Ward Beecher commenting upon his; I neither feel mortified, degraded, nor in the | a negrochild in Plymouth church; proceeded in imparted to its finish, it may wind up i 
; least ashamed of my imprisonment, my chain, | such an address as he thought best adapted to wholesale horror. Phere is the greater ree 
or near prospect of death hy hanging. [teel as- | move his hearers toward a disposition to dostheir | t? fear this, as the managers of the cone 
sured ‘that not one hair shall fall trom my head | duty in the war: and closed by leaving with them have recently sent letters to Washington, thr: 
challenging him to a public discussion of these without the will of my heavenly Father.” I) Gen. Wilde's address ona card.putting it into the ening, unless relieved, to sell the whole th 
also teel that L have been long endeavoring to | hands of a great. fine-looking black man, a min- CUO Wilkes’ Spard. aoe 
hold exaetly such a tast as God has chosen.’ | ister among them. And having finished his visit, : ; ye I iis! GS Thompson, I 
See the-passage in Isaiah which you have quot- | he went about his business. The next forenoon GEN, GRANT “ft SLAY ERY.— Senator \ &e. he au 
‘ed. No part of my lite has been more happily Mr. X. met Gen. Wilde and Col. Beecher, S08 5 quottion ot Sees ewe present volut 
spent than that I have spent bere, and I hum- | «What the mischief have you been about 7” having been questioned, the following is gi those whose 3 
bly trust that no part-has been spent to better | said they. “Did we not tell you we were not = the precise words used by Gen. Grant i food which a 
poh prayer purpose. I would not say this boastingly ; but | going to open till to-morrow 7” “What's the ‘ digs Hon. E. B.- Washburn, dated Aug. 
Third—Does not the Constitution forbid Sla- ‘thanks be to God who giveth us the victory matter 7” said X. “Whi, here has been a col- HG: ‘ 
very, and bind the Gov ernment to protec®ev- | throuch infinite vrace. — ” | ored man this morning, before we were reads * The people of the North need not quar 
ery citizen from being made a slave ? I should be sixty years old were I to live till | to do anything at all, and brought a hundred | over the institution of slavery. What V 
, Fourth—Is there any possibility under our May oth, 1860. T have enjoyed much of lite | men with him: and they have all enlisted !” I resident Stevens acknowledges as the corr 
C onstiaGon, of the. existence of such State as it is, and have been remarkably prosperous ¢ That was the gang of government wood-cutters. same os the confederacy ‘a already knock 
| sovereignty as constitutes a right to enslave ? biting early learned to regard this welfare and | That ts the spirit of ce colised aisiacuael the | OM Slavery is already dead, and cannot 
Mr. Beecher, in reply, said that he would prosperity of others as my own. I have never, Tar State. 2 ; : pits cer Bs bn aay 4 a ” 
_read whatever Dr. Cheever would print on the “26 [ can remember, required a great amount Well, when X. was coming away heespied a; si a st se i 6 Bec aut peewee ! s th 
! Rata! i Prieto a of sleep, so that I conclude that I have already | black woman trying to get past a line of guards make peace to-day, guarantying to the South 
which takeSit for granted that things will go subject in his paper ( The Principia) and if, at enjoyed fail an average noniber of waking (to him. After some delay, be caused her to be their former consfitutronal privileges. I ne 


its persecuted victims in their eaves and dens. Anti-slavery men. who accept it for the purpos: 
We can be heard in the mansion of the Master enginecring 


‘and the hut of the slave. The President has 


by meetings in this city and elsewhere. 


of establishing free state governments, will keep | amendment, authorizing enlistments in the rebel 
however, hs 


it in spite of the Supreme Court, or any othe: 

‘itself most t 
“Th 
League, arc 
ler is their 
better than 
taken a lead 


Court, or any other power. Slaveholders and 
Copperheads who take it for the purpose mpi 


of cheating, will not exercise their minds with 


in Boston and who was abused therefor, had 
! . . . . 
stood that the majority of the committee on 


military affairs in the House are opposed to re- 


ever since been the Governor of Massachusetts, 
‘and that Brown’s most intimate friend and help- questions of casuistry, but will break it off 
hand. As tothe danger of the Emancipation 
Policy being set aside by the Supreme Court 
we regard it as exceedingly remote. The Su 
preme Court of the United States, for the las! 


three years, so far as questions concerning th: 


er,—Geo. L. Stearns,—was now the Assistant | National honor. 
Adjutant General of the United States recruit- | al interests and ignores the most sacred rights 
ing negro soldiers in the South. It was agreed | of the poor, out of tenderness to the feelings of 
by all that the old Captain’s soul is march- |those murderous rich men. Out of regard to 
ing on. The proceedings of the meeting at the | ticir sensibilities, all that he promises to save 
Whitington Club and the speeches made, will | to their victims—born citizens of the republic— 
probably be printed and circulated in pam- is the right to their naked bodies! Feilow- 
‘countrymen, a nation whom God has endowed 


'with understanding and the treasures of a con- 


He even jeopards the Nation- 

must see to i 
thongh—onl 
The young 1 


will.” 
The folle 


peared in th 
“The Me 


' declarations, inhis English speeches, in relation 


{ 


war are concerned, has been a cipher, or rathe; 
it has fallen into its proper position, that of an 
auxiliary of the Government, instead of one o! 
three independent and antagonistic powers. Ir 
the great case of The People rersus Rebellion, 
that Court and all other Courts have no alter. 
native but to take sides with the plaintiff 


to the constitutional character of slavery, and 
phlet form. . 

Very much to the disgust of the secessionists 
here, no rumors of disasters to Burnside ean keep | tinent hidde: from the foundation of the world, 
vis this all you owe to four millions of fellow- 


/ questions ; 
First 
tion ? 
Second—Ts there any guarantee of Slavery 
in the Constitution, or any pledge or agree- 
ment not to interfere against it ? 


the Confederate loan from gravitating down- Bed + Coney eee: 
ward. It stands now at 48, the lowest it ever 
touched, with a tendency downward. The ru- 
mors of impending starvation at the South cir- 
culated in the Northern States have reached 
London through other channels, and are known 
to be facts. The Contederates are thought to 
be brave, but not braver than the Venetians. 
who at Austria’s last siege held out for sixteen 
months, until when an egg cost $5 they vield- ernment are you going to slink any longer 
ed. The South will have to yield in the same | behind the sham, the miserable evasion, that 
way. They will not be the first who have vowed — the protection of personal rights and liberty for 


| citizens whom you have allowed to be robbed 
Blindness and an equal holding of the scales o. 
justice are all very well and very beautiful, but 
they are not for cases like this. Under the 
administration of President Lineoln, which i 
either to be continued, or to be succeeded by 
one as loyal and as determined, the Supreme 
Court cannot, without the consent of the Gov- 
ernment, decide against any vital measure o: 
But as we are not of that clas 


‘of every personal right for seventy-seven long 
years since you solemnly framed a National 
government ‘to establish justice ?” With 
these vows resting on you before the universe 
and the present demand on your lips that every 
‘nation under heaven shall respect your unity 
‘and indivisibility as a supreme National Gov- 


In a Proba 
the Common 
a will for pro’ 
“Has any no 
your Ifonor,’ 
obituary notis 


testator’s dee 


A Washing 
Mr. Sumne 
ate to obtain 
fugitive slave 
should suppo 
barbarous en: 
some of the fi 
‘is not in this 


public policy. 


Tas Quota or Newron.—The selectmen 
of Newton have been recruiting “contrabands” 
in the vicinity of Fortress Monroe, and it is now 
stated that the town has raised its full quota of 
volunteers from the colored men escaped from 
slavery, and residing near the fortress above 
mentioned. This is a sagacious step on the 
part of the town authorities of Newton, produc- 
ing a national as well as local good. The col- 
ored recruits are for the 54th and 55th Massa- 
chusetts regiments. 


that they would die to the last man and then every citizen of the United States within the well, we respectfully suggest to Congress and ; @°Y time he thought the good eanse likely to hours with those who reach ‘three score years passed through, as well as a negro minister with RC 8 aay ig ria ae — 

surrendered at discretion. m.p.c. limits of any State belongs entirely to the State the President that a “reconstruction” of the | be helped by such a course, he would reply in peers a it a sn etnies te Lino ENACT "iu Bee oe honestly, and it “becaine patent to my ‘ni 
‘and in no case to the United States? This de-) Supreme Court will be a safe and useful meas: | the Jadependent. But the dehate he respect- Gdaabiattanble. But more than that I aakenene ti osteitis subscribed by the colored ladies of ¢atlyin the rebellion that the North and Soc 
plorable nonsense cost us the war, and the na- ure. An act to enlarge the number of justices, fully declined as consuming tao much time and ajy enjoyed remarkably good health. Imightgo | Newbern, to get a standard for the Ist Regi- could never live at peace with each other, ¢ 
tion’s life within an inch. The governments | followed by a considerate exercise of the ap- | strength for any good likely to flow from it. ‘on to recount unnumbered and unmerited bles- ment of North Carolina volunteers. It was a or as one eee ant ead —— ie 
of Europe said—and with logic enough to fol- pointing power, will answer the purpose, even We are inclined to think that Mr. Beecher noe pe. get oa ee wah ae: — — ae Pir ™ _ _—" oll Me thevefare, . Hf Bac tn pees 
eee Se they must say it—“States un-/ if the plan of placing the Chief Justice on the is right in this opinion, lds baste es ai of Oe set oom, whom 'T think grnaedigner oe eld “You Thad Sittin Kicop the tlementuntil this question is forever settled.” 
‘der a federation which have an acknowledged retired list should fail. | derrate, we hope, the importance of incul-' might be left to spoil all I have done or suffered | money. The government will supply the regi- Of Roaster Hoke de Mew Tdaed slavery banal 
political right to defeat the most valuable end The suggestion of the President, that some | cating sounder views of the Constitution than’ jn the cause of freedom, I hardly dare wish an- mental colors.” This quite distressed both the aes "sy! : slave might be 
and purpose of that federation, have a right! arrangement may be made for temporary em- | those which Mr. Beecher thonghtlessly promul- | other voyage, even if I had the eth It womvan ne he eee they insisted with gate i h ion ce portico of the 
to secede from it. Being supreme arbiters i ployment or apprenticeship of the freedmen, | gated in England. This war has made a com-' * @ long time since we met ; but we sha beer , tears m their eves that it was their privilege | Jur only be ries de.nd on the transaction 1s th sal 
be. a Bieg © t “ : : : kg ye ‘ soon come together in our ‘Father's house. I | and right to get the flag. And X., responding we regret that a Senator of se long experien Mr. Lincoln, « 
‘of the highest destinies of their own people, | not incompatible with their actual and perma- plete “mush” of constitutional theories, and trust. ‘Let us hold fast that we already have,’ , with some warmth to her enthusiasm, answered, as Mr. Hale, while he had a doubt of the p port the occur 
‘there is nothing left for the federal arbitrament | nent freedom, is probably merely a tub thrown | thereis likely to be no successful attempt to di- | remembering ‘we shall reap in due ume if we | “Madam, you shall have the very handsomest priety of a certain course, did not give the cou and dragged 

i worthy of any international attention.” It was|to the conservative whale. If it is anything | rect public opmion into sound legal channels faint not.’ ‘Thanks be ever unto God, who | flag that the city of Bostoa cau supply.” This ry the benefit of his doubt. 3 
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- Gebiele: of the Oleh. 


Affairs in the army of the Potomac are still 


‘dumb beast instead of a humana being. Let-|. ABOLigqION OF SLAVERY IN VirGiNia:— 


this execrabje statute be instantly abolished. 4 
| Messrs, Creswell, Davis and Thomas of Ma- 
\ryland; Smithers of Delaware; Blow, Boyd, 


unchanged, no important movements having of | MeClure and Loan of Missouri, and Anderson 


late been made. A furlough of thirty-five days 
is to be granted to veterans now in the army, 
who re-enlist ,Arrangements are in progress 
to supply the Army with oysters, fish, poultry, 
game and milk. ; 

We have the official report of Gen. Averill, 
of a brilliant and daring exploit. 
inst. he reached Salem, on the Virginia and 
Tennessee railroad, and destroyed a portion of 


this important road and the telegraph, and* ing from the shock of the raid. Old citizens | 
burned a railroad station containing a very! 


large quantity of stores. On his return, he 
found opposed to him the force of Imboden and 
five other separate commands, which were com- 
bining to hedge him in. By hard fighting, 
swimming rivers, and climbing mountains, how- 
ever, he managed to makehis way through and 
escape, with a comparatively small loss. He 
took a number of prisoners, but was able to 
bring back only four officers and eighty men. 
He is now in Edray, Pocahontas county. Be- 


sides the destruvtion of stores which the rebels | Cordley, Congregation 
will feei_ deeply in their present condition, the | 


railroad communication of Longstreet with 


Richmond and his supplies is for the time cut | ia 


off. General Averill naively remarks that his 
command has “marched, 
swam, 355 miles since the 8th instant. 


By way of Fortress Monroe, we have tele- 


graphic despatches taken from rebel papers, {ome Missionary Society, in the vicinities where it is believed, will be entirely satisfactory to the | 


of Kentucky, voted for the resolution which - 





pee instructing the Committee on Military 
Affairs in any bill or bills they may repart on 





diers on the same footing, as to pay, without 


On the 16th +distitietion of éolor. 


_ Lawrence, Kansas,\(says a Western corres- 


| 
‘pondent of the Jndependent) is rapidly recover- 


are returning, and new ones are coming in. 
; One hundred and thirty-seven houses have been 
erected or rebuilt, twenty of which are large 
| stone and brick stores, finer than any there be- 
‘fore. In one year Massachusetts Strect will be 
_in better condition than before. The telegraph 
| has been completed to that city since the raid, 
_and the iron horse will reach it by New Year's. 

The $60,000 wagon bridge across the Kansas 
| at that point, built by Chapin & Bogart, of this 
city, is nearly completed. The Rev. Richard 
alist pastor and editor of 
the Kansas Record, plucky as ever, is holding 
,on. 
dmen have also a Congregational church 
organization at Topeka, at Wyandotte, and in 


minister under commission of the American 


was introduced into the House of Representa- } 


The colored church has been rebuilt. The | 


The loyal Legislature of the State of Virginia; 
have passed an act providing for the election 


preamble stating the necessity of changing the 





| braced within the Proclamation, and to the new 
tion to be held on the 21st of Januar¥, at which 
election any voter who has not adhered to the 
rebels since the Ist of September, 1861, may 
‘be chosen to the Convention,and all loyal citi- 
zens who have not assisted the rebels since the 


Any one whose vote may be challenged, is re- 
quired to take an oath to support the Constitu- 
tion, and to declare that he has not voluntarily 
borne arms against the United States, or in any 
way given aid or comfort to the Rebellion. 





Cuances rw Commanprrs oF Depart- 
MENTS.—A Tribune dispatch says it is under- 
stood that the order was issued to-day relieving 


. Gen. Schofeld from the command of the De- | 


| partment of the Missouri, and appointing Gen. 
Rosecrans to the command of a new Depart- 
| ment, comprising all the territory included 

within the Department of the Missouri except 


semcagan ers: and "Missouri at Kansas City and Independence. ; Kansas, Colorado, and the Indian territory, | 
| the last two having been organized by a colored 


which are erected into a separate Department 
under command of Gen. Curtis, These changes, 


which are of interest, although news from this he had lived and preached as a chattel. Surely | supporters of the A/ministration in Missouri 


source is not always to be implicitly relied on. they will have an African New England out | and in Kansas. 


There will be no danger of 


The bombardment of Charleston continues, but thére by and-by. The Congregational church at border troubles on the Kansas Missouri frontier 
6 2 n . : 

the rebels do not acknowledge that any great , Topeka is approaching completion. The church under oflicers so harmonious in purpose as 

damage has been done. General Joe Johnson ,at Leavenworth last spring paid off a debt of Gens. Rosecrans and Curtis. 


is said to be appointed to the command of the 
Tennessee army. : 

By the arrival at Halifax Wednesday morning 
of the Cunard steamer Asia, Capt. Hockley, | 
from Liverpool 12th inst., and Queenstown | 
13th, we have five days’ later foreign news. The 
Vanderbilt left Mauritius on the 10th of Oct. 


for Ceylon, on a cruise after the Alabama. The | 


Florida and Georgia were being rapidly fitted | 


out, and the Rappahannock at Calais, was near- | 
ly completed. The suspected steamer Pampero | 
in the Clyde, had been formally seized. There 
had been hard fighting in India with the hill 
tribes, which had risen. Affairs on the Conti- | 
nent-had a warlike appearance. Troops were | 
marching to the rendezvous in preparation for 
a departure to Ifolstein to enforce the Federal 
execution. Sweden has withdrawn from her 
alliance with Denmark. The Poles had gained 
several important victories over the Russians. | 

It has just been discovered that Cornwall, a 
clerk in the Treasury Department, has taken 
advantage of his responsible position to abstract 
from time to time old notes which should have 
been burned, and exchanged them for new ones. 
He has thus stolen about $100,000. 

An official despatch from Gen. Butler says 
there is no truth in the story that the Tronsides 
and two monitors had got entangled in the ob- 
structions in Charleston harbor. 

Both -branches of Congress now stand ad- , 
journed to the Sth day of January. 

From a statement furnished the Naval Com- 
mittee of the Senate, by the Navy Department, 
it appears that during the first eleven months of 
the present year there were enlisted into the 
navy over nineteen thousand seamen, of whom 
over eight thousand were foreigners, represent- 


ing sixty-one different governments. 


The vessels despatched in pursuit of the 
Chesapeake were suecessful in capturing that 
craft, in British waters, but only one of the pi- 
rates was found on board. 

The Chesapeake was handed over to the au- 
thorities at Halifax, together with the pirates, 
but these were taken from the officers by the 
excited citizens and set at liberty. 

Sojourner Truth, the negro prophetess, lives 
at Battle Creek, Michigan; is very aged and 
poor, but is most kindly eared for by citizens | 
far and near. She wants for nothing that can 
make her comfortable; she realizes a little by 
the sale of her photographs—those who pur- , 
chase cach. paying her from twenty-five cents 
She is not without many friends, 
She 


and upward. 
and scems to enjoy life as well as ever. 
takes her daily walk, staff in hand, regardless 
of weather, and has a pleasant smile and a 


kindly greeting for each and all. 


The Northwestern Freedmen’s Aid Commit- 
teesanxiiiary to the American Missionary As- 
sociation, In the few weeks of its operation has 
collected $2,500, and seventy boxes ef clothing, 
and has just ‘sent down to Vickslirg a compa- 


ny of thirteen missionaries and teachers. 


The Washington corresyondent of the Week- 
ly Wisconsin, published at Milwaukie, gives 
some Presidential gossip. He says that Brooks, 
Greeley, Cameron, Davis and Swett of Minois, 
are in Washington ; Brooks is for McClellan, 
Greeley hesitating between Lincoln and Chase, ' 


Cameron ter Number One, andthe Hlinois men 


engineering and injuring Lincoln. There is, 


however, he says, an element that is révealing 
itself most unmistakably—the Ben. Butler ele- 
ment. “The delezates to the National Union 
League, are nearly all radicals, and Ben. But- 
ler is their man. IT mean his style suits them 
better than that of-any other man who has 
taken a leading part in this war. Mr. Lincoln ' 
must see to it well, or old Ben—(not very old, 
though—only forty-five) —will be his successor. 
The young men seem to be for Butler, with a 
will.” 

The following uniqne book notice lately ap- 
peared in the Evening Gazetfe: 

“The Mereyv Seat.” by Rev. Augustus C. 


Thompson, D. D., author of the Better Land, 
Ke. or’s readers will readily seek the 
present volume, for it is pecunarly adapted tor 
those whose migds require that mental religious 
food which it furnishes.” 


The aut 


In a Probate Court. in one of the counties of 
the Commonwealth, recently,a party presented 
a will for probate. The Judge tnguired of him, 
“Notice! 
your Honor,” replied the party, coh, ves; 


“Has any notice been published :” 
an 
obituary notice was pubhshed, soon after the 


testator’s decease.” 


A Washington letter SAYS: 

Mr. Samner is already at work in the Sen- 
ate to obtain the total repeal of the infamous 
All good men ani journals 
That 
barbarous enactment may be a dead letter in 
lt 
A man was returned to 
A 
slave might he seized to-morrow, beavath the 


fugitive slave law. 
should support him in the movement. 


some of the free States, but it is not in all. 
‘is not in this city. 
slavery but a few days ago in the Capital. 


portico of the Presideat’s house, in the sight of 
Mr. Lincoln, with Lord Lyons standing by to re- 
port the occurrence to the British Government, 
and dragged off to servitude as if he were a 





/Sauith. 


$4,200, and became self-supporting. This is a 


brisk city of 7000 population, with a good mea- 


sure of Eastern people, and must continue to 


be an important point. 





Riscellancons. 





Ture FrREEDMEN IN THE SoOUTHWEST.— | 


We are very glad to see this letter from 
Rev. Dr. Eliot, of St. Louis. It helps to dis- 
pel the netions which have been improperly, 
but innocently inculeated by many philan- 
thropic people, friends of the freedman who 
are not quite up to the requirements of the 
hour, which are justice, and work, and a steady, 
fixed policy, rather than charity and alms-giv- 


ing: 
Rooms Western Sanitary Re 
Sr. Louis, Dec. 7, 1863. 

My Dear Sir—My letters from Mr. Yeat- 
man cnable me to say what I hesitated to say 
before, that this urgent charity demand for the 
freed people is only for a few months. As soon | 
as justice is done to them and fair arrange- 
ments:made for their employ, they will take | 
care of themselves. What we want therefore | 
now is liberal contributions to meet the press- | 
ing and temporary exigency. Probably six | 
months will carry them over the charity stage, 
and a slow working plan would do no good at 
all. 

Perhaps I am too sanguine, but Mr. Yeat- 
man says that everything he sees convinces 
him that the treed people are able and willing 
to take care of themselves as soon as they have 
achance. They all expect to work, and only 
ask reasonable wages and fair treatment. Tad- 
vise that you present these views publicly and 
strongly, as the facts of the case. Do not let 
the people think that this is a permanent en- 
cumbrance, or that it is beyond their strength. 
Let charity work freely to relieve the immedi- 
ate distress, and political economy and the usu- 
al laws of demand and supply will provide for 
the future. Very truly yours, 

W. G. Extot. 


| 
} 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


Goop News FRoM ARKANSAS.—Loyalty and 
Abolitionism are synonymous terms in Arkan- 
sas. A letter to the St. Louis Democrat, dated 
Little Rock, Arkansas, Nov. 
lowing pleasing account of the strength of the 
loyal sentiment in that region: 


29, 


vives the fol- 


The loyalty of Arkansas is developing itself 
so rapidly and in such decided shape, I cannot 
but let your loyal readers hear of things here. 
Lieut. Col. Caldwell, of the Third Iowa, on his 
late daring and gallant expedition to the south- 
western portion of this State, reports an amount 
and an intensity of loyalty not unworthy even 
our great cause. Old men, women and chil- 
dren came tor miles to meet their deliverers 
and to welcome them. They came in the day- 
time and at night, on foot and on horseback, 
and in all manner of vehicles, bringing infor- 
mation and eatables, such as butter and butter- 
milk, and whatever else they thought accepta- 
ble. 

The women threw their arms even around 
the horses’ necks, in their great joy and wept 
like children. ‘Their loyalty is even equal to 
that ot Western Arkansas. As evidence of | 
their lovalty, they are coming out from ten to 
twenty, daily and joining the regiment now 
forming here under Col. Fishback, of Fort 
All these men, both in Western and 
Northern and Southwestern Arkansas, are rad- | 
ical on the question of emancipation. You 
can form no idea of the great reaction which 
has taken place in the minds of the loyal men 
of this State. In many portions of the State it 
would be worth as much as a man’s life to ad- 
vocate the re-establishment of the *insuty. | 
tion. 


CoLoreD SoLpieRs MURDERED BY THE 
Renecs.—In June last, a company of colored 
soldiers, comprising a captain, trst lieutenant, 
and eighty men, were captured at Milliken’s 
Bend, during the siege at Vicksburg, after a 
rave resistance. “Since their captivity,” says 
the New York Post, “their fate has been in- 
volved in profound mystery. Nothing official | 
could be learned of them, and from the well- | 
known vindictiveness of the rebel military au- 
thorities the worst was apprehended. Infor- | 
mation has been received at the War Depart- 
ment, by way of Texas, stating that these ap- 
prehenstons were too well founded. It appears 
that the prisoners were conveyed into the coun- 
try several miles and placed in close confine- 
nent. No intimation of their fate was given | 
them. After several days the two officers were | 
taken out at dead of night, and the word given 
out that they had escaped. It now appears that 
they were hanged without previous notice or | 
even a semblance of trial, in obedience toa se- 
eret order from the rebel Secretary of War. | 
A tew daysatterward the other prisoners also 
disappeared mysteriously, and there is no doubt 
that they also were secret!yfimurdered by direc- 
tion of the Richmond anthorites. What re- 
taliation shall be intlicted tor these most barba- 
rous atrocities is vet to be determined. 


’ 


i 


Tus Constitcent.— Washingion, Dee. 16, 
1863.— About an hour before the Llouse ot Rep- 
resentatives met this morning, an old man with | 
a knapsack on his back, all dusty and worn, | 
was seen standing in the main doorway, look- | 
ing with wonder upon the scene before him. 
He was a poor farmer from Pennsylvania, and 
was on his way home from Virginia, where he ; 
had just buried his youngest son, who, as a sol- | 
dier, had died from wounds received in battle. 
Tae knapsa-k on his back was that of his dead 
All this was quite enongh to enlist my 
teelings, but when the old man talked affection- 
itely about bis dear country and the old flag, 
and then told me that he had now no less than 
tive sons in the army of the United States, I. 
could net leok upon him without intense re- 
gard. As he stood there, too modest to take a 
seat, and waiting to have a parting word with | 
the man whom he had helped to elect to Coné | 
gress, he presented a picture not to be forgot- , 


how. 


‘ 


' ten.—Cor. of N. ¥. Journal of Commerce. ' 


| would be nothing illegal or improper in his act- 


| failure to a departure from his instructions, he 


_ information in relation to it will be thankfully 


j keep track of it. 


Excuance oF Prisoners.—A despatch 
from Washington tothe 7'ridune, dated on Mon- 


day, says: “The arrangement by which all 


| matters connected with the exchange of prison- | 
ers, have been turned over to Gen. Butler, will 
_ be permanent. Gen. Meredith, who has hith- | meet on Saturday afternoon next at 4 o'clock. 


' erto been conducting the exchange, has been | . : 
| . Frarernity Lecrures.—The eighth of 


the series of lectures before the Parker Frater- | 
| nity, was delivered in Tremont Temple Tues- | 


ordered to report to hum. The flag-of-truce 


City Point with 1,000 prisoners on board, in 
charge of Gen. Butler, in exchange for whom 
he will offer to receive 1,000 of our prisoners 
now suffering in Richmond. 


“TREASON WILt Oct.”—Among the charges 
preferred against Gen. Humphreys, chief of | 


Gen. Meade’s staff, before the Court Martial is | 
the following : 

CHARGE 3p.—“ Conduct subversive of good or- 
der and military discipline, and tending to mutiny 
and sedition.” ‘ 

Specification.—In this, that he, Brigadier 
General A. A. Humphreys, Commanding Third 
Division, Fifth Corps of the Army of the Poto- 





imac, did say in the presence of officers of his 


command, that he, the said Brigadier General | 
Humphreys, wished that some one would ask | 
the Army to follow General McClellan to! 
Washington, and hurl the whole damned pack | 
into the Potomac, and place General MeClellan 
at the head of affairs (or at the head of the 
Government.) that he believed the Army would 
gladly vo, that the removal of the said General 
McCleclian was a damned political move to kill | 
the said General McClellan, that no other man | 
could command the Army but McClellan, and | 
that the Army had better be taken to Washing- | 
ton and turned over to Lincoln. This at camp 
near Warrenton, on or about the Tenth Day 


/ of November, in the year of our Lord One 


Thousand Eight Hundred and Sixty-Two. 
Senator HAantr.—He called the attention | 
of the senate toa newspaper paragraph, indi- | 
rectly charging that he had accepted a bribe of | 
$3000, to procure the release of a person who | 
was in jail on allegations of the secretary of | 
war that he had defranded the government. 
The New Hampshire senator acted as counsel , 
and procured his release on parote. 
Mr. Hale seems to have had some suspicions 
of the propriety ef his course, for he says that 
he consulted two counsellors up in Strafford | 
county, N. H., who both assured him that there 


ing as counsel in the case. He then asked 
Reverdy Johnson, senator from Maryland, who | 
thought Mr. Hale a little “green” to be asking | 
such questions ; that there was nothing improper 
or indelicate in Mr. Hale’s course if he acted as 
counsel in the case. 

With all deference to Mr. Hale and his ad-' 
visers, we think that a great many people will’ 
adopt the conclusion, that while there may be 
nothing illegal or improper in what he did, it 
is every way better that senators should leave 
all such cases to lawyers outside, who have no 
official connection with the government.— 
Worcester Palladium. 


| 
Havveck’s Rrrort.—This document is: 
well worth reading, for reasons independent of 


its subject, and will surely figure hereafter | 


among the curiosities of military literature. Its | 
author, who never heard the whizzing of a 


' 
, musket ball, is very wise about the whole theory | 


of the war, and, while he coolly ascribes every 
appropriates cvery victory, as having been ae- | 
complished under his directions. Its tone is | 
quiic in keeping with the supreme conceit of | 
his remark in speaking of the Vicksburg vic- 


; tory, “that Grant had served under him in the 


deparunent of the Mississippi; and its fairness 
is tested, in that he does not mention Hooker | 
in connection with the victory at Lookout Moun- 
tain. He knows that Hooker has a contempt 
for his pretensions as a soldier, and this is the | 
way in which he takes revenge upon him.— , 
Witkes’s Spirit. 
| 

INrorMaTIoN WANTED.—Can any one send 
us information as to what has become of the 
new conservative party, which Mr. Seward 
and Thurlow Weed so carefully construeted 
under the shadow of the White House? It, 
flourished very well for a while, under the, 
joint patronage of Seward and Horatio Sey- 
mour, but since the President’s last proclama- 
tion. we believe it has not been heard of. Any 


received at this office, as the editor desires to 
Perhaps Seward, who start- | 
ed it, ean tell. — Wikes’s Spirit. 





Missourt.—B. Gratz Brown, Missouri’s new 
senator, in a letter read at the recent anti- 
slavery jubilee in Philadelphia, made the fol- 
lowing pledge for his State: 

For our own State, Missouri, I believe I may 
now say that the work of deliverance is well | 
nigh done—would have been done long since 
but for the interposition of federal intluence, | 
civil and military, to sustain slavery and the} 
slave dynasty. But even these things cannot 
long be—the end of all sham doing is at hand,and | 
in the long hereafter, Missouri, be assured, will 
sternly keep her faith with freedom. 


Joshua R. Giddings closes a recent letter to 
Mr. Garrison, with these affecting words: 

I regret to say that, from the length of time 
and the severity of my own labors, [have faint- | 
ed, fallen, and been borne from the field of con- 
flict; but as I linger upon the verge of time, I 


{ 


' still rest my dimned vision upon the battle as it 
, still rages, and my last prayer shall be for the 
, heroes of justice and liberty. 





The Louisville Journal scolds the four Ken- | 
tucky members of Congress who are voting 
with the Republicans. Their course is “sick | 
ening.” it says, and in violation of the pledges | 


| and principles under which they were elected.| Ine Late Hox. B. F. Coperanp.—The | 


The other six will be voting the same way be- | 
fore Congress adjourns, and the Journal will a 
sicker than it is now,—unless it is cured. 


of delegates by the people, to convene at Alex- 
andria on the 13th of February, to alter and. 
amend the Constitution of the State. After a 


Constitution so as to conform it to the provis- 
| ions of the Président’s Proclamation, abolishing 


the subject, to place all regularly enlisted sol- | Slavery in those districts. which are ‘not @m- 


boundaries of the State, the act: orders an elec- 


{ | 
| boat was to leave Point Lookout to-day for | 


' Eternal vigilance,’ 








Ca The “‘CommonwEaLtn”’ as an advertising medium, is 
tasurpassed, in this section. It circulates among the bes 
classes for advertisers, and its subscription list is rapidly ex- 
tending. Advertisers will please’ hand in their favors by 
Wednesday afternoon, to insure their insertion the same week. 





Sanrrary Farr.—The grand Sanitary Fair 





friends had idlared té expect. 
| said that it eclipses any similar enterprise ever 


States, 


sociation for the use of the hall during the past 
week. : 





ANNUAL MEETING OF THE Sanitary Com- 
| Mission.—The second annual meeting of the 
| N. E. branch of the Sanitary Commission was 


f 


| held Monday afternoon, at their rooms in Sum- 
mer Street. The reports of the Executive and 
| Fin: nvial Committees were read and referred to 
|comunittees. Over $78,000 has been expended 
during the last year, by this branch, and $52,866 
has been received, contributed by societies, fairs, 
| concerts, private individuals, etc. “A large quan- 
| tity of stores has been sent to the several agents 


| 


;at the seat of war, and distributed by them. 
| The tollowing are the principal items in the 
t list : 

29,700 cotton shirts, 2351 cotton flannel shirts, 
16,657 flannel sltiris, 19,792 cotton drawers, 8500 


| cotton flannel drawers, 9750 flannel drawers, | 


32,186 pairs socks, 14,386 pairs slippers, 25,969 
handkerchiefs, 4384 bed-sacks, 11,223  pillow- 
cases, 12,105 sheets, 20,184 towels. 

As the tairatthe Music Hall prevented many 


| ladies attending, the meeting was adjourned to 


day evening, by Geo. William Curtis, of New 
York. His subject was, “ The Way of Peace.” 
H[e considered that only through the path of 
war, could lasting peace be obtained. There 
is a peace party in the country, and every true 
soldier in the army belongs toit. Its policy is | 
not to cut off the arms and feet only, but to 
drain all the blood from the heart of the re- | 
bellion. 


Lieut. Cournouy.—Aect. Vol. Lieut. Jo- | 
seph P. Couthouy, of this city, who has been | 





doing good service in command of the Osage, 
on the lower Mississippi, since last July, has | 
. “50° ! 

been ordered to the command of the * Chilli- | 
a better and every way more efficient 
| 

} 


, 


cothe,’ 
ship. 

stroyed the rebel steamers “ Robert Fulton 
at the mouth of Red River, a 


It was this officer who captured and de- 


” 


. 


and “ Argus,’ 
few weeks since, whose name was incorrectly 
printed in the Boston papers. 


Col. A. G. Browne, the private secretary of | 
Governor Andrew, has arrived home from Port 
Royal, where he has been on a special mission 
from the Treasury Department, with reference 
to the contraband colonies in South Carolina. 


{ 


Mr. Browne was to proceed to Washington yes- 
terday afternoon for the purpose of reporting to 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 


Srrike.—The nail-makers of Neponset, Dor- | 
chester, struck for higher wages, on Saturday 
last, and with such riotous disposition, that sev- 
eral of the leaders were arrested and commit- 
ted to Dedham jail, in default of 3100 bail each, | 
to await the action of! the grand jury. The | 
warrant signed by a Trial Justice, in each case 


riot. 
Srarcuep.—Passengers leaving this port 
on steamers, for St. Johns and other place s 


are in future to be searched, to ascertain if 


they have any concealed weapons about their | 
This is at it should be.— 
is our only sure remedy 


persons or baggage. 
> 


against surprises. F 


Time Exrenpep.—By orders from Wash- 
ington, the time during which enrolled men 
may make claim to have their names stricken 
trom the list of persons eligible for draft, has 
been extended to the 5th of January. 


Action or THE Navy-Yarp WorkMEN. 
The mechanics and laborers of the Charlestown 
Navy Yard, who received their pay on the 
15th inst., have subseribed the sum of $700 for 
the purpose of paying the wages of those work- 
men who were discharged from their employ- | 
ment by the late commandant of the Charles- 
town Navy Yard for promoting the recent 
strike. 


Tue Girt oF THE Potice.—Chief of Po- 


THe ‘MAtpen Tracepy—Verrpic? oF [par Roxbury, 
Tue Coroyer’s Jury.—The jury of inquest eaoen 
summoned. by Coroner Hill to investigate the 
circumstances of the death of Frank E. Con-' 
verse, the teller of the Malden Bank, had an! 
adjourned session Tuesday afternoon. The poe oy 
witnesses examined were Dr. John L. Sullivan, 
The evi- | Pierce and staff, Capt. McKim, Capt. Brigham, and several 


; dr, Dr. Burpee, and Charles Hill. 


dence was principally in relation to the nature | 
at Music Hall was acomplete success in every ; and direction of the wound, Dr. Sullivan being | 
particular;. and closed briltiantly on Monday | firm in the belief that the bullet must have en- | ,,2%,Poughkeepale, 
evening last. So generously was it patronized "tered behind the who for 
by the friends of the soldier, that its receipts ‘ through the left temple, while Dr. Burpee was | 
foot up in the neighborhood of $140,000,—a (confident that a ball had entered the temple. ‘items 
sum far in advance of what its most sanguine | No testimony was introdaced tending to direct 


It can safely be | suspicion against any person, or to show that/ 


' P | any suspicious persons had been seen in the vi- 
Ist of January, 1863, shall be entitled to vote. { held in New England, if not in the United “ einity. The following is the verdict of the 
| jury :—“That Frank E. Converse came to his, 
Ata meeting of the managers of the Fair ‘ death on the 15th of December, 1863, between | 
‘held Monday afternoon, a vote of thanks was | the hours of 11 and 12 A. M., in the building 
tendered to the Directors of the Music Hall As- | of the Malden Bank, by being shot through the | ~ 


i head by some person or persons.” 


ertions of Governor Andrew aided by Surgeon 


except one, who reported to the Provost Marshal 
of his District. and was returned as a straggler. 
Of the whole number, 291 in all, not one de- 
serted. We take pleasure in recording this as 
proof, if any were necessary, of the untiring de- 
votion of Gov. Andrew to the comfort of the 
soldiers ; and as proof also that the men, by 





| 


| 


| 
} 


| press a belief that the maintenance of a suffi- 


| now are. 


' glish and Parisian traits. 


' drawn to the life. 


radical enoush. 


| bill into the Senate: 


their prompt return are worthy of the favor. 


ARRIVAL OF STEAMER ELLA AND ANNIE. 
—The U.S. steamer Ella and Annie, Licut. 
Nichols, arrived at this port Monday, from her 
successful pursuit of the Chesapeake. She lett 


the U. S. steam frigate Niagara at Halifax, and 


sailed in company with the U. S. steamers Da- 
cotah, Cornubia, and Acacia. The Ella and 
Annie had a rough passage out, and proved 
herself a superior craft. 


capture have already been published. 





MiniraAry ORGANIZATIONS OF THE CITY. | 


on the military organizations of the city of Bos- | 
ton have presented a report, in which they ex- 


cient military force in the city has been too | 
much neglected. 


The Boston cor. Springfield Republican says, 


Octavius B. Frothingham lectured before the 


Fraternity Tuesday evening. Ilis lecture was | 


a lecture, in form and substance, and not a/| 


stump speech, as most of the pretended lectures | 


It was very charming. Stability and 
Instability may be considered its title. He sa- 
tirized American instability, or rather deserib- | 
ed it very graphically, contrasting it with En- | 
Some single portrai- | 
tures and pictures were pleasant enough. Abra- 
ham Lincoln, the great, loose, museular, open- | 


| collared, shirt-sleeved man who tries to conduct | 


: . : ; 
the overwhelming stream of American national- 


| ity on to the slaveholding rebellion, and gener- 


‘ally succeeds so well, but sometimes does not 


avoid sprinkling the bystanders,—Abraham was 
Paris and New York were 


| antithetically contrasted, and a very vivid pic- | 


ture of the New York riots, and their suppres- 


sion, and the prompt re-occupation of the city 


| by the loyal and peaceable citizens, came in to 


protract the delights of this most charming per- 
formance. Stability had its due credit; for half 
an hour, under Mr. Frothinghaim’s brilliant ac- 
count of its good points, I bevan to regret that, 
I war not a conservative: but by-and-by  radi-! 


calism got its proper credit. Liberty is the 


3 ify : | cure tor the perils of Hberty. said the speaker; | 
charges the party with exciting aud creating a Ba : 
“i = © | when we fail, 


it is because we are not free and 
IT missed the close of the lec- 
ture, the stability of Home carrying it, as usual, 
over the instability of the Lecture and the 
Street, but I was very reluctant to leave. 
Parton’s Life of Butler has already reached | 


ae Gas e 
its fourth edition. 





Senator Wilson has introduced the following 
No Senator or Representative or Delegate 
in Congress, shall, during his continuance in 


‘oihee as such, be employed with or without 
| compensation, as attorney or counsel, directly , 
| or indirectly, in any snit, cause or matter, in| 
| which the United States are interested as a. 


party or otherwise, pending or to be heard or 


determined in any court or before any depart- 


| ot the gallantry of the negro. 


‘ment or tribunal whatever, either civil or mili- 
| tury. 


B3> The Chicago Tribune says that the late 
fight at Moscow. Tenn., is another signal proof’ 
A few weeks 


since, the Second West Tennessee Regiment 


(colored) were the recipients of a beautiful 
flag, and at the fight af Moscow for the first 
time unfurled it to the breeze, and nobly did | 


right ear and come out) Yorate, who for years was 


Harry THANKsGIvincs.— Through the ex- | == 


General Dale, the Seeretary of War ordered | 
the Medical Director of New England to grant | of Pearls, vocal duets with piano accompaniments. Silver | sold for $2.00. 
furloughs to all Massachusetts soldiers in THos- | Chord, songs, duets, quartets, &c.; piano accompaniments. | 


Every one returned at the expiration of the time | 


The particulars of the | 


| of labor. 


bsid'was himsdlf's teeldent of flint place 
Of his lite. His wife, 4 
three sons 


ive him. ; 
| In Tewksbury, 15th. inst,, Benj. Clarke Dunti; @8 yrs., 


| formerly of 8 
In Dedbam, Mass., 17th inst., Commodore G..J. Vati 
Brunt, U. 8, N., 68. The funeral. took at 11 o'clock 
y morning, in the Unitarian church in Dedham. The 


filled with the relatives and friends of Commodore Van 
Bront. Among those who attended the funeral were Gen. 


officers of the Navy. 
Tn Newburyport, 15th inst., Mrs. Maria A. Wheeler, 22, 
— T. Wheeler, Principal of the Putnam Free 


N. Y., 18th inst., after an illness of eight 
an Wagner, the eloquent temperance ad- 
known throughout 'the United 
States as the ** Poughkeepsie Blacksmith.” 

In Philadelphia, Pa.. I8th inst., Rev. James May, D.D., 
fessor in the Divinity Sehool in that city, after a short 


; _ Killed at Port Hudson, Nov. 30, Charles B. Douglass, of 
| New Bedford. formerly of Whitehall, N.Y,, a member of the 
3d Mass. Ca sot. : 
In Baton Rouge, Nov. 13, Corporal Chas. A. Stevens, of 

_ the 3lst Regiment, formerly of New Salem. -He was a faith- 
) ful soldier and will be missed by his company. 
| In Baton Rouge, La, 3d inst., of typhoid fever, Capt. Wm. 

W. Rockwell, of the 31st Regiment, and son of Judge Julius 
Rockwell, of Pittsfield. He was a most estimable young 
man, and since his connection with the army has been highly 
commended for his bravery. 








Arvertisements. 


| CHOICE MUSIC BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 
Home Circle, a coljection of piano music ; 2 vola. Shower 


| Operatic Pearls ; songs, &c., from the best operas; piano ac- 


pital at Portsmouth Grove, R. L, who were able | -onpaniments, Moore's Irish Melodies ; piano accompani- 


to go home to spend Thanksgiving with their | ments. Price of each of the above, plain, 2 00; cloth, $2.25 ; & Fields, 135 Washington Street. Tickets will be for sale on 
friends. The furloughs were for seven days. “lth, full gilt, $3.00. Beethoven's Sonatas, 2 vols, $10. | Wedmesday, December 9th. No season tickets will be sold. 


Mozart's Sonatas, $5. Arion, a collection of Part Songs, sep- 
arate vocal parts and piano score; $3.00. L’ Art du Chant, 
| by Thalberg, $3.00. Chopin’s Mazurkas and Waltzes, $3.00. 
| Mendelssohn's Songs without Words, $3.90. Operatic Bou- 
quet; cloth, $2.00; boards $1.75. All the Standard Operas, 
each, vocal score, $3.48, piano solo, $2.00. Oratorios of Mess 
siah and Creation, each, in cloth, $1.50. Mailed, post-paid. 


OLIVER DITSON & CoO., 


Publishers, 
277 Washington Street. 





| 
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HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


S. R. URBINO, 


| 13 School Street. 





ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, 


Such as Meyerheim Album, Dusseldorf Album, Pletsch, 


Retsch, L. Richter, Schiller’s Poems, with Photographs; | 
Schnorr, Beranger, all of Dore, Gavarni, Grandville, etc.,ete., | 


and many Children’s Books. 16--lw 


: 3 ems 
| BLANK BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 


ing— 


Extra Note and Letter Papers and Envelopes. 


| Diaries for 1864. 


Writing Desks. 
Photograph Albums. 


Pocket Books and Wallets in great variety, with 


Portfolios, Pocket Knives, and other articles designed 
for Holiday: Gifts. 


J.T. FATRBANKS, 


136 Washington, directly opposite School St. 
16—1m 


HOME LIFE? 
What it is and What it Needs. 
BY REV. J. F. W. WARE. 
16mo. pp. 204. 
Price, Cloth, bevelled sides, red edges, or gilt tops, $1.00. 


CONTENTS. 


Introductory. 
Home the Residence. 
Its Institution and Constitution. 
Home Intercourse. 
Ilome Influcnces, 
Evenings at Home. 
The Sunday at Home. 
The New England Home. 
The Lost Home. 
Sent by mail, free of postage, on receipt of the retail price. 
to Also for sale all new stan lird and miscellaneous 
hook&, with a large assortment of children’s books, for the 
Uolidays, at low prices, 
PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS cheap. 





Wr. Ve. SPILNCER, 
134 Washington St.. cor. of Spring Lane. 
lu—2w 


JEAN INGELOW’S POEMS. 





Unheralded. unprefaced, and unpuifed these strains come 
to Qs, but they are lofty strains. The kindly and kindling 
voiuosof a consecrated genius is in them. There is a poet in 
Kensington that we never heard of before; and those that 
really love poetry will find her out.—Ker. F. D. Huntington 
in the Caurck Montiiy. 


JEAN INGELOW’S PO <MS,. 
THE POEMS OF JEAN INGELOW are worthy the high- 


| est praise. 


Turs woman takes rank at once at the head of female poets, | 
She hae probably no rival to her claim. Mrs. Browning is 


' not for a moment to be compared with her: for the steady, 


strony How of magniiicent Sixon in the Ingelow book, puta 
to shame the turbid, obscure and labored verses of Mrs. 
Browning. Everything is good which she writes, and every- 
thing polished without, <!iowing that it has been the subject 
The most therouh freedom of language seems to 
be guided by the moct excellent tute We might point out 
defects, but they are too slight to be noticed in the moment 
of surprise at the discovers of a new poet thus suddenly as- 
suming position in the world.— New York Jownal of Com- 
merce. 


JEAN INGELOW’S POEMS. 
SECOND EDITION, PRICE $1 


Mailed by the Publi<hers, and for sale by all Booksellers. 





ROBERTS BRO'TIERS, 


143 Washington Street. 
16—2w j 


WANTED, 


One or two business young men, to act as Canvassing 


Ageuts. To men of the right sort this is a good opportunity. 
Apply io person at this office. 16— 
U. S. 5-20°S, 


daughter and | 


A Choice Collection of German & Freneh | 


= m s . ., | In addition taa fall assortment of BLANK BOOKS, and a 
—The Special Committee of the City Council | wei selected assortinent of STATIONERY, I am now receiv- | 


| generally. 


humanity and fidelity of their several Superin- | 


_of the Metropolitan, and L. B. Stone has been 
chosen President of the Middlesex Railroad. 


they earn their warrant to fight under its folds. | 
One detachment of three companies for an! 
hour held their ground against an overwhelm- | 
ing force of rebels, while the remainder fought | 
with splendid gallantry, although against great | 
| odds. It was the story of Milliken’s Bend, Port | 
| Hudson and Fort Wagner over again. 


lice Kurtz has received a note from F. W. An- 
drews, Esq., Treasurer of the Sanitary Fair, 
acknowledging the receipt of $688.75 as the 
voluntary contribution of the Boston Police 
Department for the benefit of the Fair. 


FOR SALE, AND READY FOR DELIVERY, BY 


M. BOLLES & CoO., 


Ne. 90 State Street. 
4—tf 





MR. PARTON’S NEW WORK 
is Ready. 





| 
! 
{ 
} 


“> The New York correspondent of the | 
London Times sees the drift of things, and 
writes: “Every month, every day, the war is 
prolonged tolls the death knell of the peculiar 
institution of the South; every day adds 
| strength to the uncompromising abolition par- 
ty, and compels the democrats and the modern 
republicans to resign themselves, and acquiesce 
in the inevitable.” 


MANAGEMENT OF THE PvusBtic INstitTV- | 
T10Ns.—The Board of Directors for Public In- 
stitutions, of which Moses Kimball is chair- | 
man, has published a card stating that the | 
members have full confidence in the “ ability, 





GEN. BUTLER IN NEW ORLEANS. 

A History of the Administration of the Department of the ' 
Gulf in the year 1862, with an account of the capture of New 
Orleans, and a sketch of the previous career of the General, 
civil and military. By James Partoy, author of ‘Life and | 
Times of Aaron Burr,” ‘Life of Andrew Jackson,” etc. | 

Crown 8vo, with portrait on steel and maps. 660 pp. Price, | 
‘in cloth, $2.00; half calf, extra, or antique, $3.50. When | 
the extraordinary interest of the subject of this volume, and | 
the rare ability of its author to clothe his relations of even'’s | 
that the fascination are considered, it is evidently probable , 
Mr. Fairbanks of St. Johnsbury, Vt.,. to the with rebellion will produce no more interesting volume than | 
Sanitary Fair, when he suggested a Latin mot- , this. 
to: “Monstrat.riam ”—it shows the weigh. packed we j 


MASON BROTIIERS, 


MARRIAGES. 5 & 7 Mercer Street, New York. 


| In this city, 17th inst.. Lieut. Edward Randolph Parry, Fer Sale by 
llth U. 8. Infantry. to Franc@ Emma, youngest daughter | 
ee sa a ee Site. 3. Pete, Mr. 3 MASON & HAMLIN, 
i i i -> | At the Mariboro’ Hotel, by Rev. J. J. he a REA 
has resigned his office of President of the Mid- | , At the Maribore ieee Saiwourl. to Mine Mary Hart.) 24-3" 274 Washington Street, Boston. — 


dlesex Railroad, having been chosen President | daughter of Hon. John A. Shaw. cf Bridzewater. SPECIAL NOTICE! 


In Worcester. Mass., last week, Sergeant Plunkett. of the 
21st Mass., to Mise Nellie Lorrimer, of Worcester. Sergeant Mesers. DOBSON & JORDAN, Life and Fire Insurance | 
Agents, 44 State St . expecially invite all persons disposed to 


Plunkett is the gallant ey teag hege es both aris at ate 

| ericksburg while bearing the of his regiment in front. ; i Z 

‘ pe six a Pi had on arsine. Br and immediately shot | fect any — Life Insurance to examine the PECULIAR AD- 
down under its folds. He wasahero. The noble girl, who  ¥A*™4G#5 oe 
accepted for a husband the brave man so mutilated in the) Mutua? Benefit Life Insurance Company, 
service of his country. is a heroine. i , of Newark, N.J., which has the bearty support of our most | 

In Waukegan, in Christ Church, 14th inst... by Rev. €. EB | scescious professional, financial and business men. Its as- | 

Cheney, of Chicago, B. Hutchings Badger. of Brookly a, N- | nots t 
¥., to Hattie M. Hutchinson, daughter of John Hutchinsn, 
Esq., of Syracuse, N.Y. 


tendents.” Thisis in consequence of assertions 
having been thrown out in consequence of cru- 
elties alleged to have been practised in the 


House of Reformation. 


The Boston correspondent of the Springfield 
Republican says that some one asked Judge 
R for a motto for the scales presented by 








ARRIVAL OF IMMIGRANTS.—Steamship Hi- 
bernia, which arrived at this port Sunday from 
Galway, brought 470 steerage passengers. It 
is thought one-third of the number at least, 
will be induced to enlist in the army. 














| 
| 





Unitep States TREAscury.—The cash 
balance in the hands of the Assistant Treasurer 
in this city at the close of business Dec. 19, was 


$5,667,481.01, showing a decrease of $300,373- Exceed Five Million Dollars. 


Its annual income to October 1«t, 1953, 








-69, as compared with the close of the previous el raat. $1,115,364.17. 
week. | Has paid (not promised at death) 
—_—— DEATHS. 
i Cash in Annual Dividends Exceedin 
CHANGE OF QuARTERS.— The rebel prison- In Roxburr. 22d inst.. Hon. Benj. F. Copeland. Fle was $2.000.000. ? | 


jathani ; 4 
the sen of Nathaniel abd Mary (Page) Copeland, and was) Sts lend bole amsiaed diebiati aie } 


ers at Fort Warren have been removed to the | porn in Boston, November 25, 1798. He was bred to mer-| 


. ° ? is life inved i 
casemates and are now supplied with regular | fa eceive basincas. He witha En ahd state ieee thai si me per Year, | 
army rations. ieee in — that for revising the Constitu- Exceeding $400,600. 

| tion in 1853; and upon the appeintment of Hon. John Z.| As its next Annual Dividend is made January, 1664, par- 
i Coodieti uo Collector of this pest te 1888. Be meanest ties gain an important advantage by applying ‘</ore that 
Custom House closed yesterday (Thursday) at | Sao ee ee ae - aan at ao | fume. 
one o'clock, in respect ‘to the memory of late Chee a i ane ae DOBSON & JORDAN. 
Deputy Collector, Hon. B. F. Copeland. i Julia Fellowes Ruggles, ter of Hom. Nathaniel Kug-' 15—8wis 














UNITED STATES SANITARY FAIR. 
aco ANDREWS HALL, (Central Oggst,) 70 
will be open for the sale of articles remaining at the tables, 
from 11 AM. to 10'P.M., beginning on Wednesday. Admit- 
tance 25 cents, Donations may be sent to care of Mrs. J: C. 
JOHNSON. », = 


ed 





SANITARY FAIR. 
By particular request and permission of the proprietors of 
the Works of Art so generously loaned to the Exhibition, the 
Atheneum Galleries 

| will close SATURDAY, the 26th insti ” 
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NEW ENGLAND. SANITARY 
COMMISSION FAIRY’ 


The GREAT FAIR for the BENEFIT OF THE SANITARY 
COMMISSION will open at the 
BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 

On MONDAY, December 14, at 6 P.M. 
The first Evening will be devoted to a Grand 
ORGAN CONCERT! 

— AND — 

Exhibition of the Articles on the Tables. 











Tickets of admission for the first (Monday) evening, will be 


Through the week the Fair will open at 11 A.M., and elose 
at l0 P.M. Tickets at 50 cents on Tuesday, and after Tues- 
day for 25 cents, for sale at the office, and at Messrs. Ticknor 





BUCKLEY’S SERENADERS. 
NEW MINSTREL HALL AND AQUARIAL GARDENS, 
Corner Summer and Chauncy Sts. 


| 
pate 
| 
| 





| MONDAY, Dec. 21, and eveay Evening at 7}, and Saturday 
Afternoon 2}. 
Christmas Day—3 performances at 2, 5, 7 o'clock. 
Bishop and Swaine Buckley in their Negro Delineations, to 
conclude with the successful Burietta, 
A BIG THING ON ICE. 
Doors open at 6 in the evening; Saturday afternoon at }. 


| Ticket office open from 10 A.M. tol P.M. Tickets 25 cents. 
{ Reserved seats, 50 cents. 


Advertisements, 


| 
| 





| 
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H ACCOUNT BOOKS FOR THE 


! 

NEW 
| 
| 
YEAR. 





Manufactured and fer Sale by 
THOMAS GROOM &CO., 


STATIONERS’ HALL, 
82 State St., near Merchants’ Row, Boston. 


| 





Ledgers, Invoice, Wastes, 
| Records, Sales, Cash, 
{ Journals, Letters, Decket, 
| Kee, Kee, &ece 
| They also manuf.cture to order all the varieties required 
for Banks, Insurance and Railroad Companies, Church and 
Society Records, Time Books, and Registers for Hotels, Steam- 
boats, &c. 

Diaries for 1864 of various manufactures, in great variety, 
all sizes and bindings. . 

The Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association have 
three times awarded to Thomas Groom & Co. a Silver Medal 
14—3w 


for superior Account Books. 





| GALLERY OF ,ART. 


CHILDS & JENKS, 


| No. 127 Tremont St., Boston, 





Opposite Park StReet, AND THE CoMMON, 


Having recently removed into new and more commodious 
quarters, we invite the attention of our former patrons, and 
the public generally, to our new stock of merchandise,’ se- 
lected with care, and of style and quality such as we feel as 
sured wil! give satisfaction. 

Especial attention wi'l.be given by us to the manufacture, 
in the best style and quality. of 

Mirrors, Picture Frames, and Gilt-Work, 
Also, to such a stock of 

Paintings, Knyravings, Photographs, 
Albums, Ace, 
of home and foreign manufacture, as will offer the best facil. 
ities to purchasers, in selection and prices. 

To our patrons who may wish to spend an hour of quiet 
in the study of Art in its varied forms, our Gallery offers an- 
surpassed inducements ; connected with which may be found 
4 rare and choice selection of works on Art and Artists, from 
the pens of Michael Angelo, Raphael, Da Vinci, Mrs. Jame- 
son, Ruskin, Northeote, Walpole, Guizot, Hilliard, Winkle- 
mann, Taylor, Calcott, and others of world-wide celebrity. 

An ALbuM will be found in the Gallery, with the names 
and residences of Artists, for reference; and we invite the 
members of the profession to give us the same, for our mu- 
tual accommodation. 

We solicit a continuance of the patronage bestowed on us 
in each of our recent business connections; while an experi- 
ence of twenty-five years before a Boston public warrants us 
in the assurance, we can give satisfaction to the community 

CHILDS & JENKS. 

Atrrep A. CulLps, 

Late of A, A. Childs & Co., Tremont Street, 

Caaries W. Jenks, 

Late of Sowle & Jenks, Summer Street. 

0H" To accommodate our patrons, a post-office box is in 
the store, from which letters are forwarded four times daily. 
Also, a dressing-room, and lock-boxes for packages, for the 


| use of Ladies while shopping. 


Ali the South-End, Roxbury, Dorchester, Jamaica Plain, 
Brookline and Brighton Cars pass the store, and we shall 


be happy to furnish seats to our friends while waiting. 
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A. M. McPHAIL & CoO., 


frern Farr 


PIANO FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
385 Washington Street, Boston. 


Entrance T0 Factory no. 6 Avery 8r. 
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CUSHMAN & BROOKS’ 
NEW STORE 





18 SITUATED 
Twe Deors Seuth of Tremont Temple, 
Nos. 90 & 92 Tremont Street. 


THEY ARE NOW OPENING LOTS OF 


NEW GOODS! 


SUITABLE FOR 


CHRISTMAS 
—AND— 
NEW YEAR’S GIFTs! 
SUCH aS 


New Styles Embroidered Hdkfs., Collars, 
Sleeves, Bands, Fleuncings, Veils, 
Head Dresses, Nets, Scarfe and 
ether Rich Fancy Articles. 

—ALSOo — 

An Entire New Stock Ladies’ and Misses’ Cloaks, Shawls, 
Biack Dress Silks, Cloak Trimmings, Dress Trimmings, 
Corsets, Skirts, Housekeeping Goods. Flannels, Ladies’ and 
Gents’ Merino Underclothing, Blankets, Quilts, Napkins, 
Table Cloths and Damasks. 


PAUSKID GLOVES! 
GLOVES AND HOSIERY 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Rich Bonnet Bibbons—Sash Ribbons—Black 
Ribbons—White Ribbons—Plaid 
Ribbons—Scarf Ribbons, 


PARIS FLOWERS; 
RUCHES. 


Young Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 
Hats, Plames, Bounet-Velvets. 
Velvet Ribbons, 


To all of which goods we especially invite attention, 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 
* JOBBERS AND RETAILERS, ‘ 


lb—3w Se & 98 Tremont Street. 
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he, e done ‘90’ rach '| sreserve.a remnant of personal 
shice the war commenced to enlighten the pib- | can be to strengthen our own 





our 


| not led me to 


ive 
et Ea ered 


ESE 
bes tow paved 


ateot|jected—T ‘should not have red for a mo- 
gent in my support of the poliey:f the Admin- 


panes ay gta L might hare 
ja es ean ee ret erent 
‘with this in view of its ultimate results. 
>” Your-friend and obedien oe i 
M. F. Conway. 





virtues and the forces go together, 


Nature of the Conflict. 


never could succeed. (Ap 
is it? Here is a community 
of the 
ing to fight another community where eve 
workingman is a freeman. It is as thoug 


and the vices 
€Applause.). 


It is therefore I felt certain that this project 

For how 

with. nearly half 

bogeation slaves, and they are attempt- 
z 


Yorkshire and Lancashire were to enter into a 
conflict, and it was- understood Mm the case of 


-backs are almost all hideously scarred by the 
dash. , The accounts of Southern bratality were 
sickening. Of the deaths in that regiment, al- 
most every one, the surg 
the past brutal treatment which had broken 
their constitutions. Kind, 
A lovely system for Christian men to say of, 


our blindness !—Congregationalist. 





@ RECRUITING IW THE SOUTHERN AND 


eon said, was due to 


patriarchal system ! 


“we have nothing to dowith it!” But alas, for 


(Eng.) Mercury. 





as a surgeon ?” 


will still write of it and its dark horrors as the 
real birth-place of American gregtness.— Leeds 


a> A: physician examining a student as to 
his progress, asked him—*Should a man fall in- 
toa well forty feet deep, and strike his head 
against one of the tools with which he had been 
digging, what: would’be your course if called in 


The student replied, “I should advise them 


lic mind e-rplations of Cotton. |$0.regniate our, 
,. t0,the.wap.and, the country, sends to.the N. Y. 


in 
through ourjinps end benght'by private parties, 
no questions to be asked as to the status of the 
owner,arid taking the fact of sale, (in contraven- 
tion of rebel law) as prima facie evidence of loy- 
alty, and, of course, stringent regulations being 
made aste the return trade, to prevent articles. 
contraband of war'from being exchanged for 
the cotton. : Phe tense is.xw) says Mr. Atkin- 
son, in the hands of dishonest and disloyal men 
who will¢ake an oath on both sides—carty back 
goods contraband vf war, if possible—and.who, 
by obtaining the very high price contingent on 
small stpply, are furnished with ample‘means 
for their nefarious work. Under the compar- 
atively easy regulations which were in foree af- 
ter trade was opened at Memphis, cotton was 
sent in, in large quantities, and most of the 
avails were-deposited in the North and in Eu- 
rope, and it is believed that lange amounts of 
cotton. are held on both sides.of the: Mississippi, 
within easy hauling-distance, which would come * 
in if the government would station agents to 
purchase the same, and of which nolarger por- 
tion would enure to the benefit of the confed- 
eracy than now does from the small quantity 
got out at a high price under the present regu- 
lations. 
The present regulations are now no bar- | 
rier to the gale of cotton by the rebels, while | 
the planter who is loyal, or half-loyal, or dis- 
couraged at the ill-success of the rebellion, will 
not take a false oath, and can therefore do 
nothing. Gen. Wadsworth, fresh from the val- 
ley of the Mississippi, and other gentlemen con- 


amargument in faror of modify- 


“| dred th 


‘| drain the rebel States of their slaves and enlist 


ming wider In 1860, 


hy Say wale ap 


1861, she did not.cease to grow cotton, 
two fair c 


less the 


has_ freed. them ; their.lands—can they. sell 
them? There is so much land in Texas that 
one-fifth of one percent. of her area produced, 
in 1860, one half of all the cotton consumed in 
the North ; twenty ~ cent. of the consump- 
tion of England. e planters have nething 
left but this cofton ; and now, isolated from the 
Confederacy, despairing as to its final success, 
conscious of a strong loyal party among them- 
selves, by the amnesty of the Presi- 
dent, what surer mode is there of securing 
their return to their allegiance than to offer 
them free trade in cotton with the price above 
fifty cents per pound ? 

it is most desirable that Texas should. be in- 
duced to return to her allegiance before the 
other rebel States; her population have more 
enterprise.and are more aceustomed to work 
themselves; and now that we hold the Missis- 
sippi so sevurely that the rebel government, 
which used to get- its supply of bacon from 
Texas, is obliged to depend upon Liverpool 
and blockade-ruaners ever for bacon, there can 
be no in opening trade in Texas. 
We probably have a winter of rest and re- 
cuperation before us, during which we shall 


them as freed-men in-our armies, -and induce 
their soldiers to desert by allowing the loyal 
States to offer bounties for recruits in the rebel 
States; let us at the same time drain them of 
their cotton, their only basis for a shadow of 
credit, and speedy collapse must be the result. 
E.A. 





MARTIN F. CONWAY. 


ousand: bales ‘of. cotton, 


a - EN ON . z) AN AFFS 
[From Mr. Cobden’s speech at Rochdale, | 


‘| One, all the laborers who did the muscular work 


of the country in the field, in the factory, on 


BORDER STATES. to let the man lie, and fill up the well.” 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


Hap-QuaRTERS, Boston, December 1, 1963. 











The following memorial, the result of a con- — 


bthe roads, or in the domestic establishments— 


GENERAL ORDER No. 38. 


ference field in this city a week or two ago, has 


I. Superintendents of Recruiting, and all other recruiting 


made 
d it has been’ ascertained that in 1860 and 
18 ye but made 
There are probably four hun- 
nd balés of cotton now in Texas, 
Ii quantity which has been run out 
* * *# * * * * 
To return to Texas. We have proved that 
she has on hand a large amount of cotton own- 
have they besides ? 
Their slaves—but the nation, by the President, 


November 24.] 

From the beginning of this: American war,’ 
this lamentable convulsion, from which you 
have saffered’ so much, one great and funda- 
mental! error in the conduct of statesmen and 
governments, and in the conduct of a large 

ion of the influential classes in this country, 
as been, that they have made up their minds 
that there can be but one issue to this civil war 
in America, and that is a se tion between 
the North and South. (Cheers.) I told you 
when I was here last, when that spirit was, if 
ible, even more ripe than it is now, that _ 
did not myself believe the war would issue in 
that way. Ihave stated the same. opimion 
since in the House of Commons ;_yet I declare - 


= rab a dose ie of the ye a 
tbe elimina the fightin ation and 
ready to take advantage tor Shocasiee if an 
rtunity was offered them of running away. 

‘ow could a community so cireumstanced fight 
against the neighboring country where every 
workingman was fighting for his country ? How 
could the one have a chance of succeeding, 
even if left to physical force, without the moral 
considerations to which I have referred. This 
is the condition in which the two sections of 
the United States are now placed. In the one 
case you have honer given to industry; labor 
is held to‘honor. What do we hear? Have 
we not heard by way of reproach by some peo- 
ple who fancied themselves in alliance with our 


been extensively signed by others than those 
whose names appear below, and will be immedi- 
ately sent to Washington, and if enforeed with 
the right sort of backing, will, we trust, have a 


effect. 
- Boston, Dee. 10, 1863. 
To the Honorable E. M. Stanton, Secretary of 

War, &c., Washington. 

Sir: We beg leave to call your attention to 
the urgent necessity for some measure which 
| will give an impulse to the recruiting of the 
| 300,000 troops last called for. 

In the free States the great numbers already 
drawn from the workshops and fields have seri- 
ously embarrassed many branches of the indus- 


Commonwealth of Massachnsetts. 


Jleapquarters, Boston, December, 1863. 
GENERAL ORDER, No. 44 


I. Pursuant to authority received from the U.S. Depart- | 


officers, are requested carefully to read and observe all the 
directions contained in General Order No. 32, and all other 
Orders in addition thereto. 

The most precise conformity to the particular instructions 
given is of consequence to the men, and also to thoee who 
will disburse the bounties; and it should be rigidly ob- 
| served. Especial attention is called to the following partieu- 
| lars, in which errors are committed. 

1. The triplicate Enlistment Contracts must be filled out 
i im full and proper form. See General Order No 32, Instruc- 
| tions to Municipal Recruiting Officers, sections ILI. 1V. and 
| XIII. 

2. The name of the Recruit, whenever appearing, must be 
| written in full. 

| &. The age must be written in full. 

4. The date of enlistment must be written in full. 





to you that, taking what is called by a cant 
in London “society,” which means that 
upper ‘ten thousand with which members of 
parliament are liable to come into contact in 
the clrbs and elsewhere, nineteen-twentieths 
of the ruling classes (if I may use the phrase) 
that you meet in those purlieus in London have 
been firmly convinced from the first that the 
Fcivil war could only end in separation. (Hear, 
hear). How far the wish was father to that 
thought I will not pretend to say. (Cheers. ) 
I believe the conviction has been sincere; I be- 
lieve it has been founded on the belief that, 


that their President was once a rail-splitter ? 


States. (Cheers.) 


Aristocracy Against Democracy. 
With such a conflict going on, and with such 
a result as I feel no doubt will follow, is it fair 
to speak of such a contest as that and say that 
it is a struggle for empire on one side and for 


aristocracy—some of our writers who wish to 
be supposed they are themselves of the aristo- 
cratic order—as a stigma against the North, 


(Cheers.) But why is that rail-splitter ele- 
vated to be President of the United States? 
Because labor is held to honor in the United 


try upon which the production of the country 
depends, and it is clearly desirable to reduce the 
call upon such resources to the lowest point 
which is consistent with the vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the war. 

On the other hand there are large sections of 
the country where the rewards of industry are 
uncertain, where large numbers of men, black 
and white, have been thrown out of their usual 
occupations, and large numbers of those less able 


and of individuals to save them from actual de- 
struction by cold and hunger. 


are appealing to the charities of the government | 
or, if he shall so clect, then $50 bounty payable as aforesaid, 


ment of War, a regiment of Cavalry Volunteers, to be com- | 5. The oath must be properly made out, and subscribed by 
posed of men of color, enlisted for three years, unless sooner | the Recruit, and if he cannot write, his mark or signature 
discharged, is now in progress in this Commonwealth. Lt is | must be witnessed. The oath must be administered by a 
known as the Fifth Regiment of Massachusetts Cavalry Vols. | Justice of the Peace. 
TI. Lt. Col. ligxry S. Russett, of the 2d Mass. Cavalry 6. The Surgeon's Certificate must be signed only by Sur- 
Vols., is designated its Colonel. | geons authorized by the Commander-in-Chief, through the 
III. The U. 8. pays no bounty to the recruits for this reg- | Surgeon-General. 
| iment under existing regulations, nor wages exceeding $10; 7. The enlistment contract must be signed by officers au- 
| per month, including $3 per month for clothing. thorized in accordance with General Order No. 32, paragraphs 
IV. But this Commonwealth offers precisely the same bounty | 1 and 2, and not by their agents. 
offered to all other volunteers, viz :—$325 bounty, paidin Mas- | 8. The declaration on the back of the contraet must state 
sachusetts after the volunteer is mustered into his regiment; | the age of the Recruit written out in full, and care must be 
taken in regard to the clause, **That I have never been dis- 
and $20 monthly bounty or pay, in addition to the pay, now charged,” ete. ; and should the case demand it, such alter- 
ations should be made as are necessary to render it comform- 











versant with the subject, are quoted by Mr. 
Atkinign, to sustain his views. 

We tiow. quote the principal part of Mr. At- 
kinson’s argument in support of his views: 

If such modifications can_ be safely granted, 
the following benefits would accrue : 

1. Cotton is the specie of the Confederacy, 
and each bale got out without giving them any 
immediate resources is so much from their re- 
served capital. 


The Leavenworth (Kansas) Times contains 
a correspondence between Hon. M. F. Conway 
and Mr. J. C. Vaughan. We extract enough 
|of Mr. Conway’s letter to show his present 
views on the subject of the war, promising that 
‘no man in this country has less need of explana- 
| tion or apology, by himself or his friends, than 
| Martin’ F. Conway. 





looking at the vast extent of territory occupied 
by the insurgents in this war, it was impossible 
that they could be subjugated by any forces 
that could be brought against them by the 
North. 

Ignorance of American Affairs. 


But there has been a most lamentable wapley 
of ignorance among those classes to which I re- 
fer, if we may judge by the conduct of the or- 
gans of the press, which may be considered the 
exponents of their views. There have been 
errors in geography; mighty rivers, to which 
those in England can bear no comparison, with 
hundreds of miles of steam navigation, have 
been described in those leading organs as run- 
ning into one river and into another, in utter 
disregard of the rules of geography. There are 
a number of great cities in America—cities of 
one hundred thousand and one hundred and 
fifty thousand inhabitants—which are among 


the world, in the interior of that country. 


one of them I have seen a mile of steam boats 
moored side by side, and yet of those great | 


You don’t find them in books at Oxford and | 





2. The deposit of funds in the North, would | My theory is that the war was developed in 
bind the owners to the government. | order to enable the North to make a revolution | 
8. Aid would be given to our manufactures, | in the Government by which the South should 
who, in default of Jarger receipts, must import | be divested of its power and that section it 
cotton from abroad, requiring specie for remit- | ized on a new basis. In this view [have recog- 
tance. | wized in the war an instrument of Divine Provi- | 
4. If a little more American cotton is allow- dence; but not in any other. Whatever, there- 
ed to come in than is now being received, the | fore, has proceeded on this side, [have been for, 
surplus will be shipped to England, thereby | whatever has not, T have been against. My 
furnishing a basis for exchange, and checking | speeches and actions have all been to this in- 
any further rise in gold. ‘tent and purport, and to none other whatsoever. 
5. A moderate supply of cotton will reach (I have been for making the anti-slavery North 
England at her point of almost absolute ex- | the nation, and the pro-slavery South something 
haustion of stock ; tur, notwithstanding her fair | else—anything else—a separate State or a con- 
rospect of: supplics from other sources in the | quered State—or a belligerent power—or what- 
future, her stock must nearly run out in the | ever else in God's world it might be necessary 
quarter ending April 1, 1864. / to make it, in order to make the American na- 
6. The gradual depletion of the stock of cot- | tion an anti-slavery power,pledged to freedom and 
ton now held in the South, is chiefly desirable | free labor by its organic system, and powerful 
in order that no large quantity shall remain to , enough to shape the destinies of the American 
be thrown upon the aarket in amassat the end | Continent in behalf of its own civilization. 
| Itistrue that at one time I was opposed to 


of the war. | 
If even one million bales of cotton should be | the war, because I was afraid it might suppress 
| the rebellion; which, if it had done any time in 


kept back, to be thrown on the market in a 

mass, just at the time when its cultivation is be- | the first two vears, would have restored the peo- 
ing undertaken by free labor, the price must | ple of the South to their federal relations, which 
thereby be carried far below the, price war- | mcluded slavery as a State’s rights institution, 
ranted by the prospects of the next two or three 
crops, say to twenty cents per pound. or less; 
but if all the old cotton can be got out gradu- | 
ally, without detriment to our government, but, 
as we shall demonstrate below, with positive 
benefit, then the next ensuing crop, which 
would not probably exceed one million bales, 
would all be wanted at fully fifty cents per 
pound, or $200,000,000 exportable value. 

The standard of crop, per hand, varies from 
1000 pounds on worn-out uplands to nearly | 
10,000 pounds on strong Texas and Mississi pi | 
bottoms. If we take 5,000 pounds as witlen 


}and was in fact nothing but the “Union” over 
| again, or “as it was.” 

I do not think that I ought to be accounted 
particularly lacking in a rational faith, for en- 
_tertaining this apprehension, when it is remem- | 
j bered that the President and his advisers  sup- 
| posed at first that it was only necessary to call 
jfor 75,000 militia to put down the rebellion | 
;with; and that hardly a publie man in the! 
| North thought the thing would last over sixty | 
days. 

But I was also-a little adverse because the 
war was conducted on a principle to make me | 





amination. 


Success of the Rebellion Impossible. 
It is in utter ignorance of those resources that | 
the opinion of the ruling classes in England has 
been come to. But I, whom accident, perhaps, 
more than anything else, has made as well ac- | 
quainted with the position and geography of 
that country as with my own. J have never be- | 
lieved—and I believe now less than ever—that I | 
shall ever live, or that any one here witl live to see | 
two separate nations within the confines of the 
present United Svates of America. (Cheers.) | 
I will tell You candidly that if it was not for 
one cause, [ should consider as hopeless and as 
useless the attempt to subjugate the Southern 
States of America as the parties do upon whose 
views I have been commenting. It is the ob- 


that, in my opinion, renders the success of the 
secessionists absolutelyimpossible—(hear, hear,) 
—and it the moral and intelligent population 
of this country had not been systematically 
misled upon that question they would have been 
unanimously of that conviction. (Hear, hear.) | 
We were told in the House of Commons by | 
one from whom it was almost incredible that it | 
could have come—once the great champion of | 
democracy, once the great advocate of all the | 
rights and principles ot the unsophisticated mil- | 
lions—that this civil war originated because the 
South wished to establish free trade principles | 


ana theNorth would not allow it. (Laughter). | 


The False Pretences of the Rebels. i 


T travelled in the United States in 1859, the | 
year before that fatal shot was fired at Fort | 


‘Sumter which has had such terrible reverbera- | have carried their project, and to have in- 


tions ever since. I visited Washington during 


independence on the ether? I say it is an 
aristocratic rebellion against a democratic gov-| mon sense equally demand that every effort 
ernment. (Applause.) That is the title I} should be ale to use this unemployed popula- 
would give to it. Inall history, when you have | tion, as far as possible, for filling our, armies in- 


Sound, political economy, humanity and com- 





physical force conflict, the aristocracy has al-| and productive classes of the loyal States. 

ways gone down under the heavy blows of the! The producing States can well afford to add 
democracy. (Hear, hear.) When I speak | 
thus let nobody say Iam therefore indifferent | 
anc : | time confer a positive benefit upon the loyal 
my indignation against the South is that they ‘and persecuted people of the disaffected States 
fired the first shot and made themselves respon- | from whom no quotas have been demanded. 
sible for these results. I take, probably, a 
stronger view than most people of this country | ommend that permission should be immediately 
—and certainly a stronger view than anybody given to the loyal States to recruit soldiers 


economical comfort and resources which must States within our control, both to fill up the 


the aristocracy pitted against the people in a) stead of drawing too largely upon the well-paid | 


such sums to the pay and bounties offered by | 
g government as will relieve their citizens from, | 
to the progress of misery and devastation, and | at least, a part of the new call, and at the same | 
j ruin and bloodshed that is now going on. No; 


For these andother reasons we carnestly ree- | 


in America—of the vast sacrifices of life and of (against their quotas) in those parts of the rebel | 


‘oD 


follow to the North from this struggle. They 
are mistaken if they think they can carry on 





poem of destruction—to spend two or three 
vundred millions sterling—they are deluded if 


munity. (Hear, hear.) That being so makes 


subject which lies in the future. 
The United States and European Governments. 


Now I would ask you why do some people 


Wili that view bear discussion tor a moment ? 


statesmen held in the time of Canning, who 
thought it desirable for Europe that America 


‘should be strong, because it would thereby pre- A, A. Lawrence, 


vent European powers from interfering in 
American affairs. That has been the case 
hitherto. The country has prospered, and it 
has never come to interfere with European , 


| politics, whilst it has kept European govern- | Osborn Howes, 
|ments from interfering in other American States F- Nickerson, 
P ‘ ‘ 3 | which have been less prosperous or less orderly A. A. Frazar, 
ject with which the separation has been made 


than the United States. What has followed of | 


|this disruption? You have France going into, Samuel G. Ward, 
| Mexico and Spain to St. Domingo. 
j horrors unutterable going on in St. Domingo 
; because Spain has invaded that country—(hear, 
| hear)—with a view to reconquest. 


There are | 


And the | 
French Emperor has embarked on a career in 
Mexico which I will only characterize as the 
greatest mistake le has ever made. (Loud ap- 
plause.) 

Those enterprises would never have been un- 
dertaken if the United States had not been in| 
this difficulty, and it is the least creditable part 
of these enterprises that they have been under- 
taken because America was weak.  (llear, 
hear.) It only required that the North should 
have been a little weaker to have enabled those 
silly people who are going about the country 


duced England and France to interfere to set- 
tle the rebellion. (Hear.) Is that desirable ? 


' white regiments now there, and to create such 
| black regiments as you may deem it expedient 


the largest shipping ports for raw produce in 'a civil war like this, drawing a million of men to authorize. 
In | from productive industry to be engaged in the | 


‘age recruiting in the loyal States themselves by 
, the assurance or success which it will give, and 


We believe that such permission will encour- | 


cities and that great commerce, forming part of | they think they can carry on a war like that) by bringing forward the many old soldiers who | 
the strength and resources of North America, | without a terrible collapse, sooner or later, and are willing to enlist but who are now waiting 
the ruling classes in this country know nothing. |a dreadtul prostration in every part of the com- | for the most favorable moment to do so. 


We believe, too, that much of the very e:m- | 


Cambridge, where your undergraduates are ; me still more intolerant of the cause. But of barrassing demand for charity will be provided 
obliged to study before they can pass their ex- ithe result I have no mere doubt than of any ‘for ont of the money thus distributed. 


To give full effect to the policy which we ad- 


‘vocate, it is important that stringent orders 


should be issned that the black troops shall be | 


treated as soldiers, and only called upon for 


‘ 
wish the United States should be cut in two? their fair share of the fatigue and police work 
They think it desirable it should be weakened. of the whole army, and that no impressment 


shall be used except in those emergencies when 


'T held not. I] am of the opinion which our black and white men alike shall be forced to 


work or fight for their common country. 
Signed by 

J. Huntington Walcott, 

Thomas Hill, 

Jacob Bigelow. 

Charles Eliot Norton, 

C. W. Loring, 

Charles R. Codman, 

O. W. Holmes, 

Thomas M. Beard, 

R. W. Hooper, 

Philo S. Shelton, 

C. O. Whitmore, 

Isaac Livermore, 

John S. Tyler, 

George B. Upton, 

J. C. Converse, 

R. P. Hallowell, 

J. Wiley Edmands. 


J. M. Forbes, 

F. W. Lincoln, Jr., 
Alpheus Hardy, 
John M. S. Williams, 


H. P. Kidder, 


Charles G. Loring, 

J. Ingersoll Bowditch, 
John FT. Reed 

E. S. Tobey, 

Ki. R. Mudge, 

Henry Lee, Jr., 

T. J. Appleton, 





THE FUTURE OF AMERICA. 


The difficulties are twofold.e ‘The worst en- | 
emy of the South would be sorry to see it held 
as a mere military possession. Yet unless thus 
held, how can it ever ayain be'a part of a Fed- 
eral Union—sending Representatives to Con- 
gress, and taking partin the legislation and ad- 
ministration of an Empire which it detests ? If 
this difliculty is surmounted, then arises the 


whose color has been the badge of siavery. 


| or hereafter received by him from the United States. 


V. Communications concerning the regiment may be made | able to the facts, by striking out or adding words. 


to Col. Henry 8. Russell, No. 21 Sehool St., Boston. 


Gen. Peirce, Commandant. 


The 
regiment will rendezvous at Camp Meigs, Readville, Brig. 


9. In order to avoid the t@puble of re-examination, ete., 
, the examining surgeons will, in case the Recruit has been 
| discharged on account of disability, state, below his certifi- 


VI. The following is the organization of a regiment and of | ©#t@, ‘Recovered from the cause of discharge.” 


acompany of cavalry in the Volunteer Army of the United 
States under existing laws, viz: 
REGIMENT OF CavaLzy—Twelve Companies or Troops. 
1 Colonel. 
1 Lieutenant-Colonel. 

3 Majors. 

1 Surgeon. 

2 Assistant Surgeons. 

1 Regimental Adjutant (an extra Lieut.) 

1 Kegimental Quartermaster (an extra Lieut.) 

1 Regimenta! Commissary, (an extra Lieut.) 

1 Chaplain. 

1 Veterinary Surgeon. 

1 Sergeant Major. 

1 Quartermaster Sergernt. 

1 Commissary Sergeant. 

2 Hospital Stewarda. 

1 Saddler Sergeant. 

1 Chief Trumpeter. 

Company on Troop or CavALry. 

1 Captain. 

1 First Lieutenant. 

1 Second Lieutenant. 

1 First Sergeant. 

1 Quartermaster Sergeant. 

1 Commissary Sergeant. 

5 Sergeants. 

8 Corporals. 

2 Trumpeters. 

2 Farriers or Blacksmiths. 

1 Saddler. 

1 Wagoner. 

Andl— + 

60 Privates—minimum. 

78 Privates—maximum. 

VII. The Governor regards with great satisfaction the pro- 
gress made since the inauguration of the 54th Massachusetts 
Infantry Volunteers. And he confidently contemplates the 
accession from this Commonwealth to the National Army of 
a Cavalry Regiment of Colored Americans, which will illus- 
trate their capacity for that dashing and brilliant arm of the 
military serviee. In this hour of Hope for our common 
country and for themselves; ata time when they hold the 
destiny of their race in their own grasp; and when its cer- 
tain emancipation from prejudice, as well as slavery, is in the 


| hands of those now invited to unite in the final blow which } 


will annihilate the rebel power, let no brave and strong man 


hesitate. One cannot exaggerate the call sounding in the 


_ ears of all men, in whose veins flow the blood of Africa, and 


It offers the op- | 
portunity of years, crowded into an hour. It bids them | 
come and be numbered with the peoples of every race, who 
by, their own arms have vindicated their right to all the 


blessings, and all the powers of Liberty. 


10. The declaration pust be witnessed by some person 
other than the recruiting officer or agent, and the signature 
of the Keeruit always be placed below the right of the De- 
claration, and not at the bezinning. 

11. The Aling on the back of the enlistment papers (see 
General Order No. 32, Instructions to Recruiting Officers, 
§5,.) need not be filed up; but paragraph XV. should be 
carefully observed 

12. The consent, in cave of a minor, ({XIV.) if required 
to be filled out, must be written in full, and care must be 
taken to have the signature of the legal guardian witnessed. 

15. On the niargin of the contract, write the Regiment se- 
lected, in full, and if desired by the enlisting party, also the 
Company, or the name of the Captain under whom the Re- 
eruit wishes to serve. 

14. It has occurred that the Ist Battalion of Veteran Cav- 
airy, Massachusetts Volunteers, has been styled by Reeruit- 
ing Officers ‘Ist Cavairy,” and Recruits have been accord- 
ingly forwarded to this organization, when it was proved 
It ws there- 
fore essential to name, by its proper term, the organization 


that they were members of the Veteran Cavalry. 


which the Reeruit is to join. 

15. State in the margin, also, whether the Recruit enlist- 
ed is single or married. 

Il. Superintendents of Recruiting will not receive Recruits 
forwarded to them by recruiting agents, unless their papers 
are correctly filled out in accordance with all instructions 
that have been or may be ixsuel from these Headquarters. 

{11. No reeruitiug officer, authorized from these Head- 

| (quarters, can delegate to another the right to sign his name 
upon the contract of enlistment. 

| IV. Commissioned Officers of Regiments or Companies, 

| who have been authorized to recruit, will enlist and forward 
their Recruits trough municipal recruiting officers of the } 
cities or towns in which they may be loeated. 

V. When any Reeruit shall have selected the Regiment or 
Battery in whieh he may desire to enlist, and such choice | 
shall have been duly entered on the margin of the enlist- 
ment paper, he shall not be changed into any other organi- 
zation, except by special order from these Headquarters. 
But, if the organization selected by the Recruit is known to 
be full, he may make a new selection of any other one not 
already at its maximum. 

By order of His Excellency, Jony A. ANDREW, Governor 
WM. SCHOULER, 
Adjutant-General. 


and Commander-in-Chief. 


15— 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


By order of lis Excellency, Joun A. ANprew, Gavernor, | 


WM. SCHOULER, 
Adjutant-General. 


and Commander-in- Chief. 
15— 


‘ 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


} Heav-Quarrens, Boston, December 3, 1863. 
GENERAL ORDER, No. 40. 

| It being represented that bounties or pecuniary considera- 

| tions are paid or offered to volunteers by or on behalf of some 

| municipalities. 


It is Ordered, 
| 


the capacity of an able-bodied free laborer, his 


| fear its successful issue, when, in my judgment, | the session of Congress. Now I carry a flag 


other question, what is to be done with the 


I. That all such payments will be considered as so much 


|(Cheers.) Don’t you think we have enough 





‘it might better have been conducted otherwise. | 
| The authorities of the country assumed the re- | 
bellion to be a mere insurrection long after it | 
_ had ceased to be such, when it wasa fully recog- | 
, nized belligerent power—the offspring of a rev- | 
olutionary movement. The war was waged | 
f ‘ high _ simply to effect an unobstructed execution of | 
mium will be offered for the re-organization of | the federal constitution and laws, as thev were. 
labor and the restoration of order. ‘Texas, Ten- | then written; when it might have been to re-| 
nessee and Georgia, would immediately regu- | claim the Southern territory to the sovereignty 
late their own internal affairs, and go to work. of the Union. On the former ground it was 
Could the other rebellious States long resist necessarily unacceptable to such an anti-slavery 
their influence ? ;iman as myself; while on the other, nobody 
The profit of labor upon cotton, at fifty cents could have had reason to fear its success but 
per pound, would be the most powerful antag- | the enemy and his allies. I felt provoked that 
onist of the guerrilla warfare wich may follow the war should be prosecuted on a_ principle 
the breaking up of the main rebel armies— which would make any true patriot reluctant to 
The question of what to do with the negro, if see it brought to a speedy and tsiumphal issue. 
it is now a question in the mind of any but an | But there was another difficulty about the sub- 
idiot, would be solved if cotton could be main- ject. I was also afraid that if the war was not 
tained at a very high price, even for a single successful—that if we did not put the rebellion 
year, and the means would be provided by the | down—the Democrats would put us down ; that, 
arge exportable value of the crops to resume as you say, they would carry the elections all 
specie payment at a very short notice. over the country, and, coming into power, 
. * * . * * * * * would not even be content with restoring the 
Ia the finaneial benefit which would accrue people of the South to their federal relations, 
to us is to be found the principal argument for but would make new relations with them, which 
immediate action in this matter. The consump- would not include slavery as a State’s rights in- 
tion of cotton in this country has been for some stitution, merely, but asa national, constitutional 
time past about four thousand bales per week, — institution—not the Union as it was, but a great 
being about twenty five per cent. of our usual deal worse than it ever was. Nor do I regard 
consumption, This quantity has given occu- this,at that tive, asa visionary fear. It was a 
pation to about thirty-three per cent. of our | serious peril. There can be little doubt that in 
spindles, the work having been finer and light- ordinary cireamstances such would have been 
er than heretofore. the event. My mistake was in’ not foreseeing 
The receipts of cotton for a long period dur- | that military exigencies would render virtually 
ing the summer were less than the tonsump- inoperative principles upon which otherwise 
tion, and without export, but with a very cons” such results are controlled. The reason, there- 
siderable import, the stock of cotton for sale | fore, why I “proposed, or thought of proposing 
ran down in September to about five thousand | a separation,” was because, first, I was afraid the 
bales, possibly, not quite so low, but very near-— rebellion would some day collapse, and conse- 
ly. the opportane opening of trade with New quently we should have to confront the leaders 
Orleans saved us from absolute exhaustion, and | of the Southern army on the floors of Congress, 
since September there has been-a small accu- | and a resurrected Democratic party at the polls ; 
mulation, not suflicient to reduce the price to and, secondly, because I was afraid that, even 
the export point, but receipts must soon fall off if it did not some day collapse, the reactionary 
again. Matamoras is stopped, anda large por- party would) come into power; and, operating 
tion of the cotton on the Misissippi, which | with the South on the theory of unbroken fed- 
owners will sell at a low price to the scoundrels eral relations, change the Government in a 


earnings for one year, at fifty cents per pound 
would be $2,500; but if by holding back a large 
old stock, the price is reduced to twenty cents, 
or less, his earnings are only $1,000. 

If the price of cotton be maintained at a very 
high price for the small crops which must imme- 
diately follow the end of the war, a high pre- 


wherever I go when I travel abroad, whether 
in France, America, Austria, or Russia. Tat | 
once become the center of all those who have 
strong convictions and purposes with reference 
to free-trade principles. (Ilear, hear.) While 
T was at Washington I was disappointed at 
finding there was so little interest on the 
free-trade question, There was no party 
formed, no public agitation, no discussion what- 
jever upon the subject. The ground, the politi- | 
|cal field, was wholly occupied by one question 


| 


1 
' 
} 


1 will mention an illustrative fact which I have 
not scen referred to, and to my mind it is con- 


when Congress was sitting, and when the coun- 
try was in the agony of suspense, fearing this 
unpending rupture, Congress appointed a com- 
mittee, consisting of thirty-three members, be- 
ing a representative from every state then in 
the Union, and that committee sat from De- 
cember 11, 1860, to January 14, 1861. It was 
called the Committee of Thirty-Three, and was 
instructed to inquire into the perilous state of 
the Union, and to try and devise some means 
by which the catastrophe of secession could be 
averted. 
that committee. I beiieve there is not another 
report in this country; I have reason to know 
so. There are forty pages. Ihave read every 
line. The representatives of the slave States 


they might continue peaceably in the Union, 


brought forward. From beginning to end of 
these forty pages there is not one syllable said 
about tariff or taxation. 
ginning to end there is not a grievance alleged 
but that which is connected with the mainte- 
nance of'slavery. There are propositions call- 
ing upon the North to give increased security 
to the maintenance of that institution. They 
are invited to extend the area of slavery, to 
make laws by which fugitive slaves shall be 
given up. They are pressed to make treaties 
with foreign powers by which those powers 
| should be required to give up slaves. But from 





has so little to do that she can atford to cross 


[ have a report of the proceedings of | 


and in every page you see their propositions | 


to do at home ? Do you suppose that Europe 


over to America to set that country in order ? 





LETTER FROM CHAPLAIN QUINT. 


slaves ? Both these are really inquiries of the 
utmost importance, and a fairer man than Mr. 
Spence would be justified in making as much 
ot them as possible. 
about our answer. The first question really 
depends upon the second—what is to be done 
with the slaves? The Federal Government 





A Colored Regiment. 
Exvk River, (ALisonaA), TENN., Nov. 27. 
When we first came down this railwav, we 
isaw at Wartrace a squad of colored men; we 


and that question was slavery. (Ilear, hear.) | learned that they had just come in to enlist ;| 


;and we found that, daily, came parties for that 
| purpose. 


|return, we were camped just beside them. 
| They were commanded by Col. Thompson, an 
| active, energetic son of Maine, recently on Gen. 
| Rosecran’s staff—and numbered about eight 
‘hundred. Their camp was clean and orderly. 
| No regiment conld be better behaved. We 
| witnessed one dress parade; and, considering 
ithat they had been but few weeks in service, it 
; was the decision of our men that it was excel- 
|\Jent; and ifthe men of the 2d Mass. say so, it 
lis so. 

They were doing considerable picket duty ; 
‘and no men could be more faithful. There was 
'a shiftless white regiment near, which would 
| not associate with these blacks as soldiers. But 
those whites would sit down while on picket 


} 


ithing that looked doubtful. 
'so that a pass was of very little use. And they 
imade havoc of names. 


But who is responsible for this ignorance ? 

What are the stories good for, that Southerners 
\ did teach their slaves to read —when hardly one 
ont of cight hundred Alabama and Tennessee 
i slaves knew a letter ? 

But they were faithful. They obeyed orders. 
‘They did their duty. One day there were four 
;men on picket together—all black—a ce poral 
‘and three privates. Just enlisted. these three, 


who will swear it through our lines, hascome in, , manner to make it theirs more completely and | beginning to end no grievance is alleged but | it happened, did not know how to load their 


and we mast soon bevin to tmport Surat cotion | securely than ever before. 
again in large qaantity, requiring specie there- | 
for, in addition to the amoun: required to mect | as my explanation for having differed with vou 
the large inyportation of other commodities al- and most of my political friends. : 
ready sure to come during the ensuing spring. apology for having entertained them. I believe 
This great importation which is impending |] had good reason for doing so; and it is my 
over us, mamst majatain and even enhance the rule to adhere to my own convictions of duty at 
price of gold, : : 
ponding export of some other commotlity than — or to others. 
in. May we not find this commodity in cot- | 


| what is connected with slavery. 


(Hear, hear.) 


These were my views. T present them to you | It is slavery, slavery, slavery, from beginning to one. 


(Hear, hear.) 


lend. 


I offer no} 


Slavery. 
| Is it not astonishing, in the face of facts like 
these, that any one could have the temerity, 


| self respect, to get up in the House of Commons 


Yet, as my fears have not been realized—as,and say that the secession of the Southern 


Guerrillas fired on them, and killed 
The corporal and the other two stood to 
their places; and while the corporal loaded the 
pieces, the two privates stood and fired deliber- 
, ately, each waiting his tarn; and neither stirred 
until relieved by a party sent to the sound of the 
jguns. I doubt if white soldiers would show bet- 


pieces. 


unless it can be met by a corres- all times, regardless of consequences to myself with any regard to decency or any sense of | ter pluck. 


| There was, really, a manliness about these 
, black soldiers which inspired respect. Make a 


ton, to be freely, perchased with our national we have not suppressed the rebellion upon. the | States has been on a question of free trade and | soldier of a slave, and he feels he is a man. 
currency, thus strengthening our own position, | theory of the impeccability of the Union, and as | protection ¥ (Cheers.) This isa war to extend | Slavery restored would be a nice thing, if a hun- 


reducing the reserved capital of the rebels, and the Democrats have not carried the elections— 


‘and perpetuate human slavery. (Prolonged 


dred thousand of them had learned to use the 


at the game time forcing jarge amounis of our but, on the contrary, as the rebellion has main- , applause.) It is a war, not to defend slavery musket! Almost all these men were fugitives. 


national currency into the rebel States ? 


tained itself. and we have. in my view, virtually jas it was left by their ancestors—a thing to be | They had been oppressed. But the moment 


From the best informatica we can obtain, recognized the seceded States,as having ne fed- | retained, and to be apoiogized for—it is a war ‘they became soldiers, they seemed to change. 
there are from 200,000 to 400,000 bales of cot- | eral relatians whatever, but only foreign bellig- } to establish a slave empire where slavery shall 
ton within hauling distance of our fines or of | erent relations, and as, therefore, we pursue the , be made the corner-stone of the social system, 
the Mississippi river, which woukl come’ in be- |war not on any theory of “Union” rights or | where it shall be defended and justified on | slaves—the children of Israet—out of Exypt. it 


- . ta 


tween January Ist aad 


The receipt of 200,000 bales would not be like- (in behalf of a regenerated nation for conquest I say, God pard 
below saxty cents, as tlie —that is to say, for confiscation, emancipation | grace 1863, should think that such a project as | 


ly tovtedave the ji 


on the men who, in the year of 


English market te now based on ‘Véry high pri- | and reorganization, on the principle of freedom | that could be crowned with @ecess. (Cheers.) 


ces for cotton fabrite—stocks beidg exhausted 
the world. over... Qf 200,000. bales, from: 50,000 
to 60,000 would be needed in this country, 
leaving 140,000 fer ,e 


,—I am entirely 
by it to the end. 
Tam 


furthermore free to say that if I had | ceed, and I 
which, at sixty ; known beforehand the under current of loyalty | on moral instincts, which teach us to repudiate 


ciled to it, and shall stand ! Now you know why I have from the first never 


ible that the South could suc- 
not founded that faith merely 


believed it 


cents per pound, or $250.00 per bale, would in the North to the idea of freedom involyed in| the very idea that anything so infernal should 


amount to thirtysfire milliondollars ($35,000,- | the struggle—if its long. period of pre'stavery , 


i . 


sthiee 


No. Its in this world the 


| They felt that they were in a holy cause. Why 
If it was right for Moses to lead those 


} 


/not? 


pist, if allowed.— | ~State’s. rights,” for Southern slaveholders, but | scriptural and ethnological grounds. (Cheers.) | is right for any new instrument of God to jead 
i these people out of their accursed bondage. The | 


Red Sea has parted. Woe to the pursuers. 


: At Elk River, we passed the camp of | 
clusive on this subject. In December, 1860, | a whole regiment, thé Ist Tenn., and on our | free negroes. Of course it is unfair to conclude 


They were uneducated. Most could not read; | 


Thus, when “Ticonde- 
(Cheers.) From be- | roga” was one day the countersign, the nearest | 
that one of them got it was *’Ticonsternation !” | 


has said, *Emancipate them ;” and, what is still 
| more important, to a great extent it has eman- 
icipated them. Wherever the Federal armies 
| have gone in those States to which the Procla- 
| a 

mation applies, slaves have been set free. Now 
‘in all these cases wise planters have resolved 
to try how they could work their estates with 


| from a few instances what would be the success 
fin so vast an experiment as that to which the 
North is now committed. All we can say, there- 
fore, is that when the attempt has been fairly 
made, the slaves have passed into the condition 
of free laborers with marvellous rapidity and 
readiness, without tumult, without refusal to 
work, without in fact any of the evils which 
people either fancied, or pretended to fancy, 
must necessarily result from the change. Now 
it should be remembered that vast numbers of 
slaves—a large proportion of a million—have 
already escaped from bondage ; that still great- 
er numbers do not come under the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation at all, and though certain to 
receive their freedom, will receive it by a mach 





were invited by the representatives of the free | duty ; no black was known to do such a thing. | more gradual and less violent process than that 
States to state candidly and frankly what were | Keen, alert and faithful—their main fault was) which the Emancipation Proclamation ordains ; 
the terms which they reqmired in order that (an excess Of care—as they would fire at every | and that even in those districts to which the 


| proclamation applies there are interspersed con- 
siderable tracts which, from the nature of their 
|soil are unfavorable to slave culture, and are 
for the most part inhabited by a hardy race of 
farmers using nothing but free labor themselves, 
and having little attachment to slavery as an 


‘institution. Such a district is Eastern Tennes- 


see, where it is admitted by the Southern jour- . 


i nals that slavery has never flourished, and that 
an ardent Union feeling prevails. All these 
circumstances will wonderfully break the force 

lot the heavy blow which tor the moment will 
doubtless fall on Southern prosperity. Though 
multitudes of negroes will refuse to work, mul- 
titudes will continue to work; and even those 

' who refusewill only become vagrant squatters 

such as the free negroes and poor whites were 

before the war. Thus though niany planters 
will be ruined by the proclamation, the number 
will probably be small compared with those 
who have been ruined by the war. But, as_is 
admirably shown in an address which Mr. 
Gaunt, a Southern gentleman, once prominent 
asa leader in secession, but now anxious to re- 
turn to the Union, has just circulated among 
the people of Arkansas, the return of prosperi- 
ty will be sure and speedy. When slavery 1s 
removed, the tide of emigration, which has 
flowed altogether to the Northern States, will 
turn towards the South. The bustle and ace 
tivity of Ohio and Himois will begin to stir 

* among the dreary swamps of Arkansas and 

‘Mississippi. A healthier life will be breathed 

into the slave-stricken paralyzed people oi the 

South. And, what will answer our first ques- 

tion, a new population. loval to the Union, and 

full of vigor and strength, will soon rise up, ex- 
ceeding in numbers the remains of that slave- 


i 


We have*never hesitated | 


Footish and hardened, they do not see that the | holding aristocracy which has been the cause 
walls are only of water. The roar of’ the re-| and the soul of the civil war. Thus the future 
turning waves is already heard. Idiotic to think. of America, though immediately far from 
that the oppressors cau roll back the wrath of* bright, bids fair in a few years to be immeasur- | 
the Almghty. _\ably happier and more prosperous than its past 
I was*informed also, by a man whose face | carcer, and probably when the last vestiges of | 
grew sternly sad as he me; that these men’s | the war shall have been blotted out, historians | 





IinapQuarteRs, Boston, Dec. 8, 1863. 
GENERAL ORDER, No. 42. 
In reply to many inquities the following order is promul- 


gated, being condensed from previous proclamations and or- 


ders : 


I. Veteran soldiers (that is, discharged soldiers who have a competitive system of bounties surely 
served at least nine months) will receive from the United 
' States Government the veteran bounty of $402, whether they | 
enlist in any regiment or company now in the field or in 
either of the following organizations, viz: the 2d Regiment 
Col. Frankle; the 56th Regiment of In- 
fantry, (Ist Veteran.) Col. Griswold ; the 57th, (2d Veterans,) | 
| Col. Bartlett ; 
59th, (4th Veterans.) Col. Gould; or in the new Battalion of 


of Heavy Artillery, 
the 58th, (34 Veterans.) Col. Richmond ; the 


Cavalry now forming at Readville, to be attached to the Ist 


Regiment of Massachusetts Cavalry Volunteers, Col. Sar- | 


gent; or in the other new Battalion now recruiting at Read- 
ville, to form a part of the 4th Mass. Cavalry Vols., Lieut. 
Col. Arnold A. Rand. Such Veterans will receive the bounty 
of 3402 from the United States, and the fall State bounty 


of Masssachusetts in the manner set forth in the Proclama- 


tion of the Governor, of November, 18th ult. 
2. All raw recruits (that is those not Veterans) will receive 


the full State bounty who enlist in either of the organiza- | 
' 


tions, new or old, now in the field, or now being raised. 
Such new recruits will not receive $302 from the United 


States, but instead thereof 2100 only from the United States. | 


If they join one of the ol/ regiments or companies now tna! 


the field, or one of the Cavalry Battalions named above, they 
wiil receive 8302 from the United States. By Npecial Order 
of the Secretary of War, these two Cavalry Battalions are 
parts of old regiments now in the field. 

New recruits Lave, however, the right to join any regiment 
or company not already full, whether new or old. if they 
choose to do so, and to accept the smaller United States 
bounty instead of the larger one. 

3. To recapitulate. The United States does not pay re- 
eruits who are not veterans of nine months’ service, any 
bount, exceeding S10. unless they join one of the oid or- 
ganizations already in the field, including in the term ‘oid 
orginizations,” &e.. the two Cavalry Battalions above men- 
tioned. : 

It pays nine months’ Veterans joining any organization, 
new or old, S42 beunty 

t pays raw recruits £32, who go into obl orgenizations, 
including the two Cavairy Battalions aforesaid. 

The Commonwealth pays ber ful. Lounty to all classes of 
recruits, allowing them to join any Keviment or Company 
they please, if there is room Co receive Cie. 

IV. The United States Officers lo not offer. any bounty to 
men ef color, nor do they pay them the fall wages of » sol- 
dier. They pay £10 per menth, of which ©3 may be in 
elothing. 

This Commonwealth pays the full bounty of ©325 in band 
on being mustered into the United Strtes service a« 2 Massa- 
chusetts Volunteer, to aL. soldiers trrespertire of color or rr- 
traction; or the soldier may. if he prefers it, reeeive £5), in 
advance, and monthly State pay, b) way of bounty, ef $2) 
per month. 

V. By act of November 1, S03, this Commonwealth, out 
of its own Treasury, makes up to the Sith and f5th Mase 
chusetts Volunteers, the deficiency io their pay. and a pay- 
master has already gone to those regiments for the purpose 
of their payment. 

VI. Volunteers now in the field authorized under orders 
from the War Departmen: to re-eplist as Veteran Volun- 
teers, and who «db re-enlist in Mas-achasetts Volunteers, 
(see General Orders, Nos. 33 and Oi, from these Headquar- 


tets,) receive the full bounty offered by the United States, | 
and also the full bounty of Massachusetts, of $325 in ad- | 
! wance, or of $50 in advance, and $20 per month, at their 
| own election, (see Governor's l’roclawstion of Nov. 18th, | 


1883, and General Orders, Now. 32, 23 and 34.) 


By order of His Excellency, Joan A. ANDREW, Governor | 


and Commander-in-Chief. 
w— 


WILLIAM SCHOULER, 
Adjutant-General. 


. 


; money paid on account of the Commonwealth, and that it be 
deducted from the State Bounty at the time of paying the 
same. The Adjutant-General will prepare the rolls accord- 

nzly. 

The law forbide all municipal bounties, and the Governor 

Ile 


urges on all goo] citizens the necessity of aiding in enforcing 


' . . . . . 
will endeavor to prevent it being done, even indirectly. 


the law in this respect, amd of discountenancing all evasion 
of it. 

Nothing will prevent Massachusetts raising her contingent, 
injustice, fraud and delay whieh 
awl which 


unless it shall be the injury, 
breeds, 
the law forbids 

Il. No recruiting oficer of a volunteer regiment is allowed 
to contract to furniah, for hire or reward, volunteers towards 
Any offer to do s0 should bt promptly re- 
Tine offer can only meau that 


filling any quota. 
ported to these Head juarters. 
the officer will endeavor to hold back men ready to enlist, in 
order to make a dishonoral!e gain for himself, without add- 
ing at all to the actual force recruited to the credit of this 
Commonwealth. 

By order of His Excellency 
Uhief. 


Joun A. ANpRew, Governor 
WM. SCIIOULER, 
Adjutant-General. 


ant Commander-in 
; be 
} 


' 





Che Commontuealth. 
A ae FRIDAY 


22 Bromilicld strect, Boston. 
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| 


The Commonwea'th ia an independent journal, devoted to 
the cause of Free Denwcratic Goveroment. It will advocate 
the immediate abolition of slavery as the right of the slave, 
the duty of the Government and the necessity of the Re- 

public. 

It will be devoted expecially to the fluetration and vindi- 
cation of the only policy which promises permanent peace 
to this nation—the politien] and social re-construction of the 
South on the basis of Free Institutions 

It will also aim expecially to copy from leading journals in 
this such articies Learing upon the 


greet contest aa do net find their way into other Massachu- 


country and in Farope, 


setts hews papers 

The proceedings of Congress will claim our special atten- 
tion: and here too, through our Washington correspondents 
amd! other sources, public and private, we shall constantly 
jay before our readers information which they will find in no 
other journal 

Leriens raow Ecrovr MONCURE D. CONWAY will 
Mr. ©. will remain for the 
most part in Enclam!, in constant communication with those 
who there adv+ His means of ob- 
taining information will be extensive, and it is believed that 
his letters will gontiibute materially to the interest of the 
paper. 


write for the Comomnonwea't'. 


cate the cause of America. 


TEMS, PAYAPLE ALWAYS IN ADVANCE. 
One copy, one sear 
A club ef six copies 
MES 15.00 

In each ense an extra eopy to the one who sends the club. 

Additions may be made to clubs at the same rates. 

It is not necessary that papers for ciubs shall all be sent te 
One post-office. $ 


A ciub of ten copies 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
One square, first insertion 
One square. subsequent insertions........... 
Special Notices, per line. each time........... 
All communications to be addressed to 
F. EF. KITTREDGE, 
No. 22 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
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| EgF> The Commonwealth is for sale by A. Williams & Co., 


| 100 Washington St.; Federhen & Co., 13 Court St.; and 
' Dyer & Co., 35 School St., by whom deaicrs will be sup- 
plied 
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It was not 
Which Spri 
Within her 
A Periwink 
But like al! 
It far outsh 
Well had th 
Still watchi 
More gentle 
Until by he 
It took thei 
And blossor 
Once as she 
The while s 
And all my g 
An angel led 
She plucked 
And held it y 
As I must 

It was not m 
By so much 
For who tha 
Beneath the 
Is dearer tha 
This added t 
A fragrance 
While bloome 
Except by thd 


Such was and 
Than aught o 
Whose dear w 
Hold up her ¢ 
And I enfold @ 
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Th 
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Though others 
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So stands the Po 
Nor care nor 


For though his # 
Straightway th 
Av‘ e’en his teag 

‘Tia thus the hi 


The figures of hi 
Sordid or poor, 

@ And listening to 
Such harmon) 


And of his gain 
He's rich enow; 

His «pring» are fe 
As great Apoll: ‘ 


’Tis in his heart, 
Let other outw 

In coldest weathe 
In fogs he brea 


So sacred is his ca 
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His destiny too hi 
The mildness o 


Some shady wood 
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The wind shail aw 
The birds and i 


Above his head til 
Beneath, the an 
A glance at that o 
The other, joyf 
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